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Retailers, Its Your Move! 


A Study of College Students’ Preferences for 
Careers in Six Major Industries 


Jack Mason and Edward L. Slater 


When 1,359 job-minded college stu- 
dents were asked recently to express 
their career preferences among. six 
industries, a larger number indicated 
an interest in retailing than in any one 
of the other fields. The industries 
about which the students were ques- 
tioned included, in addition to retail- 
ing, agriculture, education, finance, 
government service, and manufacturing. 

The college students favoring careers 
in retailing do so despite the fact that 
they rate it extremely low in almost 
every factor they feel makes an in- 
dustry a desirable field of endeavor. 
For instance, they consider training 
programs and job security, respectively, 
second and third in order of importance 


among the major job factors influ- 
encing their choice of a career. How- 
ever, when students rated these major 
job tactors in the industry of their 
choice, those favoring retailing gave 
their field the lowest rating in jo 
security and the next to the lowest 
rating in training programs that anv 
industry received from its advocates. 
of the six groups of students, only 
those advocating agricultural careers 
rated the existing conditions in their 
chosen field lower than did those favor- 
ing retailing. 

The ideas ot the college vocational 
advisers about the attitudes of their 
students toward career choices are 


quite in contrast to those actually ex- 
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pressed by the students. They believe 
that their students are not interested 
in retailing. They also evaluate the 
recruiting methods employed by retail 
organizations as inadequate. 


Purpose of survey 


The purpose of the survey was to 
determine what college students think 
about retailing as a career and the fac- 
tors that influence their career deci- 
sions, 

The survey covered 55 leading col- 
leges and universities scattered across 
the United States. It was directed to 
members of the junior and semor 
classes of both sexes. It excluded all 


prelaw and premedical students. 


Conduct of survey 

During the latter part of January 
1952, 50 copies of a four-page question- 
naire together with a special survey 
form for the vocational adviser were 
sent to each of the 55 colleges and uni- 
versities. To avoid possible prejudice 
on the part of the students, the ques- 
tionnaire bore no identification except 
that of New York University. In addi- 
tion, the individuals administering the 
questionnaire were asked not to men- 
tion that the survey was being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the School 
of Retailing. 

A total of 1,359 students and 27 
vocational advisers completed the ap- 
propriate questionnaires and returned 
them to New York University. The 
1,191 student questionnaires and the 
27 vocational advisers’ forms received 
before the cut-off date of April 15, 
1952 were tabulated. 
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Make-up of student sample 


The students’ questionnaires were 
first analyzed according to the section 
of the country in which the respondents 
lived (Table 1) and then the personal 
characteristics of the respondents 
(Table II). These analyses show: (1) 
the distribution of students in the 
sample to approximate the general 
distribution of the United States popu- 
lation in 1950; (2) two thirds of the 
students to be males; (3) one third of 
the males to be veterans; (4+) a quarter 
of the students to be 22 years ot age 
or over: (3) more than a third to have 
rated themselves in the top third of 
their class scholasticallv; (6) the stu- 
dents to be about evenly divided be- 
tween those who are majoring in some 
sort of business course and those who 
are not, and between juniors and sen- 
iors; (7) the chief breadwinner in 
a sixth of the students’ homes to be 
engaged in some phase of retailing ; and 
(8) more than a third of the students 
to have had work experience in retail- 


ing. 
College students prefer retailing 


A larger number of the college stu- 
dents indicated a preference for careers 
in retailing than in any one of the five 
Table III). About 
a third of the men and a quarter of the 
Retailing 


other industries 


women made this choice. 
ranked first in favor among the men 
and second among the women. It was 
the only industry that rated relatively 
high in the liking of both men and 
women 


Of the students choosing careers in 
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Tarce [| 
Percentages of Total Students and United 
States Fopulation Compared, by Sections 
the Country 


Per Cent or Torat 
United 


States 
SECTION OF COUNTRY Students Population 
New England 
Middle Atlantic .. eae. OS 26.2 
East North Central 
West North Central .... 26.6 9 5 
South Atlantic aS 10.2 14.0 
East South Central 
West South Central 21.3 17.3 
Mountain 
Pacific yee jf Oe 13.( 
\ll steve FOR 1004) 


Sources of population data: 1950 census of United 
States population 
ABLE I] 


wckgrounds and Personal Characteristics 


f Students 


Per CEN 
OF 
CHARACTERISTIC STUDENTS 
Un 23 vears ot age 73.5 
23 y SAG OVET <.4.cse se 26.5 
Femal 33 
\lale : 06.7 
Ode ¢ lasse s 
Junior 43.! 
seni 56 
la ficld Siu 
Business. 49.8 
ithe 50.2 
1s self-esti- 
ai 
Top third 35.7 
Middle t 56.6 
LOW third 7.7 
i expericnce in retailing ... 37.5 
breadwiiner im family em- 
ployed in retailing 16.9 
Wi ar’ siarus mien 
\ eteran bie 38.1 
Nonvetera: 61.4 
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TABLE ITI 


ntage of Students by Sex Choosing 


Careers in Each Industry 


TNDUSTRY Tora Men Women 
griculture 4.4 5.2 2:6 
Education ....... 11.0 PY ae Ae 
Finance .... 60 14.9 LAD 8.9 
vernment servic: 17.5 11.6 30.6 
Manufacturing 5, 29.4 9.7 
tl a re 28.9 30.6 25.1 
\"] 2 100.0 10°.0 1000 

TABLE I\ 
Retail Store Preferred by Students 
Choosing Careers in Retatling 

rE OF STORE Toral Mex WomeEN 
store wee 15.7 20.0 4.2 
rtment store . 48.0 40.0 698 
Small retail = store 36.3 40.0 26.0 


100.0 10).0 100.0 


retailing, almost half prefer to work 
in large department stores (Table IV). 
Those desiring to work in small retail 
establishments outnumber those want- 
ing jobs in chain stores better than two 
to one. More male than female stu- 
dents favor careers in small retail 
stores. A big majority of the women 
chooce the large department store as 
the type of retail organization in which 


they prefer to work. 


Job factors influencing career 
choices 

ach student rated 45 job factors, 
grouped under seven major headings. 
He evaluated each factor on the basis 
of its importance to him in the choice 
of a career. Table V shows the com- 
}osite ratings given the major job 
factors, first, by “all students” and, 
second, by “students favoring retail- 


gw careers. 
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TABLE V 


Importance of the Seven Major Job Factors to College Students in Choosing Careers 


52 

Major Jos Factor Score 
Po ee! ee 409 
TREN CON ET EINE 6 oii ce sisainsiccns 764 
Working conditions ............... 721 
PU NIRS CG oS Oe 6 aioe cmos 64s 9 707 
Opportunities for advancement ...... 705 
ee eg a5 SS ab aida 8% O81 
PMB ee co hoa cate cab sae Risie sie 588 


Perfect score: 1,000, 


Both groups of students rated avail- 
ability of jobs and training programs 
at the top of their respective lists. 
“Students favoring retailing” rank jo) 
security and opportunities for advance- 
ment higher than do “all students.” 
Each group appears less interested in 
hours than in any other major job 
“students favoring 


factor. enerally, 


retailing’ are less emphatic in their 


choices than the “all students” group. 


The students’ ratings of each of the 
45 job factors are listed in the Ap- 
pendix on page 59. The factors which 
each group considers most important 
in choosing a shown in 
Table \ 1: 
serve least consideration are listed in 
Table VII. While the two lists include 
only three identical rankings, there is 


career are 
those which they feel de- 


a striking similarity between them. 
The greatest disparity in the rankings 
given any item by the two groups 
occurs in the instance of Jeniency tn 
“students favor- 


item 29 on 


time off. Specifically, 
rank this 
their list while the “all students” group 


ing retailing” 


places it 41 on theirs. 


ALI 


STUDENTS FAVORING 


STUDENTS RETAILING 
Rank Score * Rank 
] 748 1 
2 731 Z 
3 668 5 
4 700 5 
5 609 4 
6 660 6 
y. 569 7 


Students rate industry job factors 


Next, the students evaluated the 


conditions they believed to exist in each 
t the six industries. The evaluation 
covered the same seven “major job 
rated as career 


factors” previously 


determinants. In measuring student 
opinion on the employment conditions 
prevailing in an industry, each factor 
was rated solely on the basis of the 
answers given by the students who had 
indicated a preference for careers in 
that particular industry. Their answers 


have into weighted 


I-VITT, 


been converted 


scores as shown in Charts 


inclusive. 

The students favoring manufacturing 
gave it higher scores in three of the 
seven major job factors than anv other 
group of students gave to the industry 
of their choice. However, the student 


advocates of careers in government 
service and in finance piled up higher 
; all seven job 


composite scores for 


factors in their respective industries 
than did those in manufacturing. The 
failed 


proretailing group of students 


to give their industry top score in a 
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single item. In fact, only the students 
desiring careers in agriculture gave the 
industry of their choice a lower com- 
posite rating in all factors than re- 
tailing received from its advocates. 


How advisers think students feel 
about retailing 


The advisers expressed the belief 
that few of their students prefer careers 
in retailing. To the question, “In your 
opinion, how do your students feel 
about retailing as a career’, their 
typical answers were: 

1. “In my opinion relatively few of 
the students think of retailing as a 
career. Those who seriously consider 
it are thinking in terms of family 
owned stores or other small store 
operations.” 


cn 
w 


2. “In my opinion, retailing does 
not appeal to many of our students 
at -— - ———..”" 

3. “Only a few are interested.” 

In the instance of the school from 
which the last adviser quotation was 
taken, a tabulation of the students’ 
questionnaires showed that one out of 
four preferred a career in retailing, a 
larger number than chose any other 
industry. 

The advisers also indicated what 
they thought influenced students in 
forming opinions of retailing. Typical 
of their ideas were: 

1. “Low pay; long hours; less pres- 
tige in early years than working for 
a manufacturer.” 

2. “Hours and wages seem to be the 
principal factor in deterring students 
from entering the retail field.” 


TasLe VI 


Vost Important of 45 Job Factors as Ranked by Two Groups of College Students 


Jon Factor 


Round-the-year employment ................. 
Wages commensurate with ability ........... 
RNIN WEN oo is Sa wind naeie souk suid 
Friendly relationship between employees and executives 
Opportunities for newcomers ....... pace eaten 
Adequate sanitary conditions ............... 


* See Appendix for complete rankings 


] 


Least Important of 45 Job Factors as Ra 


‘ _ Jos Factors 
Leniency in time off 

Five-day week ..... 

Location of company 

lentiful high-salaried jobs .......... 
Adequate recreational facilities ...... 
Forty-hour week 

No Saturday work 
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RANKING BY STUDENTS 
Favoring 


Retailing All 
Pe Eee 1 3 
ee ee 2 2 
eres eee 3 1 
4 5 
nate ape eee Ss 5 6 
ios & ith Bi euihecealn aia 6 4 
nked by Two Groups of College Students 
RANKING BY STUDENTS 
Favoring 
Retaling All 
29 41 
40) 42 
4] 43 
42 38 
43 36 
44 44 
45 45 
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CHART I Cuart II 
College Students Rate “Availability of Jobs” College Students Rate “Hours” in Six 
in Six Industries Industries 
a 
Minus Plus snus | = . 
] } : 
| mance j | 
MANUFACTURING 573 | | seman f 
| 
EDUCATION 566 | pucation se 
AGRICULTURE 554 a 
fq enn | 
CJ : j 
| 
RETAILING 22 | | 
i { 
- cool | 
OVERNMENT urt | 
| | 
FINANCE 158 | | 
CHart IV 
College Students Rate “Opportunities for 
Cuart III Advancement” in Six Industries 
College Students Rate “Job Security’ 
in Six Industries ~— oon 
Minus Plus 
| MANUFACTURING Luz | 
| 
EDUCATION 5 | 
| RETAILING 387 
GOVERNMENT 529 | 
FINANCE 333 
FINANCE 317] | 
GOVERNMENT 254 
MANUFACTURING 156 
bs AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURE 93 
RETAILING by] [205 EDUCATION 
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CHART V CuHart V1 
College Students Rate “Training Programs” ( ollege Students Rate “Wages” 
in Six Industries in Six Industries 
Minus Plus 
MANUFACTURING 
GOVERNMENT L5u 
MANUFACTURING 37 
EDUCATION au | 
FINANCE 269 | 
RETAILING 242 | 
| 296 AGRICULTURE 
Cuart VII Cuart VIII 
College Students Rate “Working Conditions” Colleg > Students’ Composite Rating of Seven 
in Six Industries Major Job Factors in Six Industries 
Minus Ples Minus Plus 
FINANCE 805 | 307 ERENT 3389 | 
JOVERRMENT 526 | FINANCE x08 | 
RETAILING wu - 263] 








Fou TION 


x | 
—-—$—$ $$$ ——— 
MANOPAC TURIN 223 


[ss AGRICUL VRE 


wor [aa] 
woe [a] 
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3. “Long hours 
low starting salaries relative to 
other opportunities 
slow promotion, lack of reward 
for showing initiative 
confining and monotonous work 
in learning the stock . . 
lack of prestige and social status 
in being just a ‘clerk.’ ” 


Advisers answered the question, 
“What in vour opinion are the short- 
comings of the recruiting methods used 
by retail stores in comparison with 
those used by other business con- 
cerns 7,”” in such words as: 

1. “Not nearly aggressive enough. 
Do not know what they want. (thers 
find out what they are looking for and 
then search to find it. Not so with the 
average retailer.” 

2. “Don't give enough publicity in 
this part of the country ( Southwest ) 
about training, and advantages of 
modern retailing methods.” 

3. “Recruiting methods used by re- 
tail stores are not as well effected or 
not as well presented, and there appears 
to be an inability on the part of the 
recruiters to present retailing in an 
attractive manner. 

To the question, “What personality 
traits and educational qualifications in- 
fluence vou most in advising students 
to enter retailing’,” the advisers 
answered : 

1. “Natural desire to sell. neat busi- 
nesslike appearance.” 

2. “If they seem to have selling 
abilitv—-have an interest in advertising 
or in store decorating.” 

3. “The extrovert tvpe. interest in 


things as well as people.” 


OF RETAILING 
Evaluation and conclusions 


There are a number of conclusions 
inherent in the findings of this study. 
Before proceeding with the evaluation, 
however, it should be pointed out that 
the students were asked to rate institu- 
tions, rather than functions. For 
example, their opinions are of indus- 
tries, not functions such as advertising 
or accounting which may cut across all 
industries. 

1. A college student chooses a career 
primarily because of his over-all im- 
pression of the opportunities that the 
industry offers him. His primary con- 
cern, does not appear to be with the 
employment conditions within the in- 
dustry. This is suggested by the fact 
that more students prefer retailing 
careers despite their generally poor 
rating of conditions within the industry. 
It is strengthened by their high opinion 
of the opportunities for advancement 
available in the field. 

But what other bases are there for 
this otherwise paradoxical attitude 
toward retailing on the part of the 
students: Has retailing taken on a new 
personality? For instance, with the 
spread of the suburban movement in 
retailing, major retail stores are moving 
into the suburbs. Individuals see ex- 
amples of modern, progressive retail- 
ing about them. Have these attractive 
places of business proved the dominant 
factor in directing the students’ interest 
toward retail stores as good places in 
which to work? 

Or does retailing’s major attraction 
rest primarily on the possibility it holds 
for self-employment: This idea is 
given substance by the number of 
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college students who want to work in 
small stores. The career desires of 
these young men and women would 
seem to refute the contention advanced 
by some people that the American spirit 
of enterprise is no longer prevalent 
among the younger generation. 

2. Chain stores desiring to recruit 
college graduates need to re-examine 
the inducements their organizations 
offer this important group of potential 
employees. Evidence for this belief is 
found in the pathetically small percent- 
ages of college students preferring retail 
careers who want to work in chain 
stores. Of particular significance is 
the fact that less than one in twenty of 
the women in this group is favorably 
disposed toward a career in a chain 
organization. 

The respective attitudes of the male 
and female students toward chain stores 
may merely reflect the expressed needs 
and policies of these organizations 
toward men and women workers. At 
the executive level, chain stores would 
appear to require the services of career- 
minded men rather than job-minded 
women. Chain organizations need man- 
agers who are willing to participate in 
lengthy training programs and move 
from one location to another at frequent 
intervals. The latter requirement may 
preclude the employment of the many 
women who desire to establish homes 

But chain stores should seek an 
answer to the general apathy toward 
their operations on the part of college 
students. After all, their employment 
requirements include such individuals 
as these young men and women who 
are being trained to accept positions of 


leadership in business and the com- 
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munity. What these future leaders 
think will color the thinking of their 
followers. Their attitudes and opinions 
can play important roles in the con- 
tinued well-being of the chain stores. 

Can chains afford not to recognize 
their generally low estate in the opinion 
of college students? Must not these 
organizations seek the reasons why 
college students hold them in such 
poor esteem as places of employment ? 
For instance, could the attitudes of the 
college students have been conditioned 
by the bad publicity chains have re- 
ceived in the past? Have chains been 
indifferent to the effects of this pub- 
licity on the public? Have they taken 
positive steps to combat it? Or does 
their problem center in the fact that 
college students apparently believe that 
chain stores offer them too few career 
opportunities 7 

3. More men than women strive for 
store ownership and management. 
This conviction would seem inherent 
in the desire of so many college men 
and so few college women for careers 
in small stores. That more men than 
women want to work in chain stores 
where so many management oppor- 
tunities are available adds weight to 
this idea. 

[5s not this situation as it should be? 
Does it not provide further proof that 
many college women look forward to 
marriage and prefer careers of a rela- 
tively temporary nature? Do not de- 
partment stores generally offer women 
hetter opportunities than small stores 
for careers of a glamorous nature with 
rapid advancement, and, at the same 
time, good hunting grounds for eligible 


hus! 


} 
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The desire of college men for careers 
in small stores may key in nicely with 
the plans of the women. For instance, 
might not the men’s attitudes be in- 
herent in a desire to establish homes ¢ 
Is it not possible that they believe the 
small town—so frequently associated 
with the small store—affords the best 
surroundings in which to build a happy 
family life: 

4. Retailing has done a poor job of 
publicising its contributions to society. 
This thought is suggested by the poor 
opinions that college students hold 
about prevailing conditions in retailing. 
However, the idea is not original with 
the students. In the public mind, retail- 
ing has long been clouded by an un- 
desirable aura. Thoughtful retailers 
are aware of it and have taken positive 


action to combat it. For instance. a 
vear or so ago, the National Retail] Dry 
Goods Association appointed a public- 
relations committee to study the prob- 
lem and recommend necessary action. 
This opinion of the college students 
toward retailing constitutes an un- 
healthy situation. It may cause many 
of them not to enter retailing because 
the field appears socially stigmatized. 
It may also imply a lack of co-operation 
between educators and retailers. It 
tends to place an important segment of 
our economy and a kev group ot 
workers at a distinct disadvantage. 
The young men and women of today 
need to be taught the contributions of 
each of the social institutions to society 
as a whole. They must learn that ail 
honest work is honorable. Colleges can 
and must participate in teaching these 
lessons. It is a responsibilitv of the 
colleges to obtain the information 
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needed to accomplish these missions. 
Retailers can assist them immeasurably 
in this task. 

5. College vocational advisers do not 
know what their students are thinking. 
Despite the fact that the students prefer 
retailing, the college advisers express 
the belief that the students are not 
interested in careers in this field. The 
advisers mention such factors as long 
hours and low starting wages as rea- 
sons why few students want to enter 
retailing. In reality retailing-minded 
students consider these factors rela- 
tively unimportant in choosing careers. 

Is this not an indication that the 
college adviser may be doing a poor 
job of keeping contact with his students 
and the business world? Does it not 
point to the possibility that he may be 
placing too much importance upon his 
personal opinion rather than trying to 
obtain facts about conditions in retail- 
ing and the long-range views of the 
students ? 

Obtaining specific information about 
retailing may prove a difficult task for 
college advisers. Information about the 
personnel needs of the field and the 
opportunities it offers college students 
is limited. Much work is being done 
to correct this situation. It provides 
retailers with a sound reason for 
cultivating college personnel. 

6. Retailers need to review their re- 
cruiting methods. College advisers re- 
port that retailers do not do as good 
a job of recruiting students as other 
industries. They add that retailers are 
not getting their story across to the 
students. 

More important still, the retailers are 
not getting their story across to the 
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ns. APPENDIX 
rly 
. Importance of Job Factors to College Students in Choosing Careers 
lot ALL STUDENTS _ "Re a a 
1g. ; _ Jos FACTOR Score * Rank Score * Rank 
. PUMA OF FOOB ov cceesascicces 765 1 748 | 
er Opportunities for newcomers .... 798 6 777 5 
‘SS Good information on available jobs 757 15 742 11 
‘ot Co-operative personnel-employment 
™ 2 RPA A ee 738 19 723 15 
PIR fas Pits 1 ol es 764 2 731 2 
ng Adequate training for promotion .. 783 8 758 9 
a- Provision for training new 
er CII oo aivciars Mosinee v4 as 778 9 767 7 
ad Recognition after completing 
2. en ee oe ee re 768 11 740 12 
| Good executive training program .. 767 12 761 8 
- On-the-job training .............. 715 22 054 28 
1€ Working conditions .........0c0000s 72 3 668 5 
or IMPETOSUINT WOTK ...03.00000 0 ccaeee 863 ] 828 3 
ts Adequate sanitary conditions ...... 832 + 772 6 
* Friendly relationship between 
employees and executives ....... 813 5 801 4 
“4 Pleasant surroundings ............ 796 7 756 10 
IS Congenial fellow employees ...... 763 13 728 14 
O Individual freedom on job ...... . 758 14 701 18 
a Adequate provision for medical, 
. insurance, health benefits ....... 695 26 673 26 
Work beneficial to community 
Ec Sa ee eee eee 673 28 592 34 
t Work carries social prestige in 
r RAE dso cies one oreo eos 671 29 591 35 
Public standing of company ...... 633 34 613 33 
" Adequate recreational facilities 607 36 498 43 
: Location Of COMpaRy ......6...6.. 554 43 521 4] 
} Ps SO 2 Sorte Oe es ket es awe 707 + 700 3 
; Round-the-year employment ...... 840 3 843 ] 
; Adequate pension plans .......... 697 24 684 22 
Loyalty to long-service employees . 696 25 687 21 
Moderate labor turnover ......... 598 of 588 36 
Opportunitics for advancement ..... 70.5 5 669 f 
No politics needed for promotion .. + 772 10 738 13 
Numerous promotional openings 754 16 703 16 
Good system of reviewing em- 
ployee’s work at fixed intervals 
as basis to promotion ......<.... 741 17 702 17 
Recognition of specialized training 733 18 689 20 
Policy of promotion from within .. 724 20 696 19 
Provision against loss of 
ae 711 23 660 27 
Good percentage of jobs at 
CaN URMEWE! (26 os Oe ER we so 642 32 632 30 


vs ee 5? 
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Jos Facror Score 
Possibility of executive status 
IN 55 os os cesses 637 
Chance to advance by moving to 
similar jobs in other companies .. 622 
RINE E SS. (a 681 
Wages commensurate with ability 846 
Good starting wage .............. ae 
Frequent raises: ..........6....005 O83 
Plentiful high-salaried jobs ...... 588 
REMONUNNIIE 6 o5 ww 5 cow: 5-abe natn’ - 578 
a) Bae. 5 GU 588 
Sufficient vacation time .......... 670) 
Reeeuer SCHROGUIE ...........00.%. 644 
No evening work .......... er 577 
Leniency in time off ..... eer 566 
ke... a a re 561 
Forty-hour week ....... ee" 529 
No Saturday Work ...........5.«. 513 


* Perfect score: 1,000. 


college advisers. Their failure may be 
costly in terms of competent recruits 
It surely helps to explain the apparent 
apathy of the advisers toward retailing 
Their attitude is a good example of 
neither being interested in nor having 
any great liking for something about 
which they have little or no knowledge 
The advisers may be the weakest link 
in the retailers’ recruitment program 

7. Retarle 


visers too limited a concept of the type 


rs have given college ad- 
of student they require. College ad- 
visers tend to suggest retailing as 
career to students having only certat 
personal characteristics. They have 
apparently failed to recognize the great 
variety of jobs retailing has to offe: 
This lack of knowledge about. the 
personnel requirements of retailing may 
be inherent in the possibility that 
retailers have not vet clearly detined 
their specific worker needs. Surel 
retailers have not made certain that 
college advisers are provided with ma- 


terials particularly designed te acquaint 


At 


STUDENTS FAVORING 


STUDENTS RETAILING 
Rank Score * Rank 
33 631 31 


35 567 38 
6 660 6 
2 829 2 

21 680 24 


27 683 23 
38 518 2 
40 582 37 

7 569 7 
30 677 25 
31 630 32 
39 566 39 
4] 644 29 
42 520 40 
44 480 44 
45 4o4 45 


them and their students with retailing 
ind its contributions to the social well- 
being. The situation provides retailers 
with an inviting opportunity to develop 

comprehensive college-relations pro- 


vyram 
Summary 


preter retailing 


students 
‘areers despite the fact they do not rate 


College 
retailing first in any job factor that 


ee eT Ee pee 
Naustryv a Gesirabvdile 


they feel makes an 

place to work. Thus. if retailing ts 
maintain and improve its relative posi- 
tion among the industries in the opinion 
t college students, it must no 


1 
} 


t 
hetter conditions within the industry, 
it must Improve its recruiting program 
to persuade even greater numbers of 
students each vear to choose retailing 

this 1s done, is it too much to hop 
that retailers will have a better selec- 
tion of college graduates from which 


‘hoose emplovees ¢ 


preie vot hd Pade oP; 





nk 








Ask Me About the “7” 


George C. Engel, Jr. 


Secretary and General Merchandise Manager, Jane Engel 


Excessive merchandise returns 


During the past few vears, the rela- 
tive amounts of merchandise returned 
annually for credit by Jane Engel cus- 
tomers has risen at an alarming rate. 
Excessive merchandise returns can eas- 
ily offset any gains inherent in sound 
management and can turn an otherwise 
profitable retail operation into a losing 
proposition. 

lor example, if customers regularly 
return 20 per cent of the merchandise 
to the store from which thev purchase 
it, the net result is to nullify completely 
the sales efforts of every fifth person 
in the sales organization throughout 
the vear. Handling the returned mer- 
chandise also reduces the effective pro- 
duction of the store's nonselling per- 
sonnel involved in these transactions 
Nor must a store overlook the in- 
creased expenses such as supplies, de- 
livery, and others incurred in process- 
ing returns. Heavier markdowns alse 
result from this extra handling of mer- 
chandise. 

In attempting to arrive at a solution 
to this problem, which can jeopardize 
the financial stability of any store. we 
initiated a study to determine the funda- 
mental causes for its existence. In ad- 
lition to analyzing the reasons our 
customers gave us for returning mer- 
chandise, we studied factors such as: 

1. Was our sales force using high- 
pressure selling methods ° 

2. Was poor selling involved 


Summer 1Y 


? 


were our customers being given wrong 
sizes or poor advice on color and style ? 

3. Was our merchandise defective or 
inferior ? 

4. Were we altering merchandise to 
the satisfaction of our customers ? 

5. Was our merchandise priced com- 
petitively ? 

6. Were our store services, such as 
packaging and delivery, substandard ? 

7. Were other stores faced with the 
same problem of excessive merchandise 
returns - 


Possible solution 


As a result of our investigations, we 
oncluded that Jane Engel was not par- 
ticularly at fault because other retail 
stores were apparently confronted with 
the same undesirable situation. Our 
task, then, resolved itself to: How 
should we attack the problem ’ 

For instance, it would be illegal for 
all stores to collaborate in setting and 
administering a policy for handling 
merchandise returns from customers. 
However, an alternative would be to 
establish a central agency to handle 
such merchandise returned for credit. 
The agency would be operated by an 
irganization similar to the United Par- 
el Service. Under the plan, individual 
-tores would eliminate adjustment 
lerks and returned-goods departments. 
The central operation would also make 
it extremely difficult for a customer to 


pplv undue pressure on any one store 
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to accept the return of merchandise 
which was patently unjustified. We 
abandoned this alternative for the good 
reason that other retail stores evinced 
no interest in the idea. It was clear 
that we must act alone if we were to 
ameliorate a distressing situation. 


Adverse effects of excessive returns 


As pointed out previously, excessive 
merchandise returns are extremely 
deleterious to the profitable operation 
of a retail store. Specific effects of an 
adverse nature include: 

1. Greater markdowns 

2. Increased expenses for sales, re- 
ceiving and shipping, bookkeeping, ad- 
justment, and workroom personnel 

3. Higher delivery costs 

4. Growing numbers of dissatisfied 


customers 


Jane Engel 7 per cent plan 


The Jane Engel 7 per cent plan has 
the purpose of accomplishing two ob- 
jectives: (1) reduce returns and (2) 
increase sales. Briefly, it was designed 
to reward good customers—those who 
return less than 10 per cent of their 
purchases—by paying a 7 per cent mer- 
chandise dividend on net purchases 
made during each of the three four- 
month periods: 

1. September, October, November, 
and December 

2. January, February, March, and 
April 

3. May, June, July, and August 
All customers—cash and charge—are 
invited to join the 7 Per Cent Club. 
Dividend checks are issued on March 
15, August 15, and November 15 to 


good customers, Note that the periods 
of dividend payments are irregular. 
The purpose is to put Jane Engel 
money in our customers’ hands at the 
beginning of each new buying season 


Introduction of plan to public 


The public had to be informed about 
the plan. Media and methods employed 
in carrying out this purpose were: 

1. Large-space institutional adver- 
tisements in leading New York City 
newspapers 

2. Spot announcements on_ radio 
shows 

3. Direct mail 

4. Window — and 


posters 


interior display 

5. Publicity releases 

6. All store personnel wear a badge 
inscribed, “Ask me about the 7” 

7. Bonus payment to salespersons 
who sign up customers for plan 


How the plan functions 


The plan is fairly simple to operate 
Specific details include: 

1, All customers are invited to par- 
ticipate in the plan. 

2. A customer joins the plan by 
signing an application blank and _ re- 
ceiving a membership card. 

3. All charge customers are auto- 
matically included in the plan but each 
is asked to sign an application blank to 
make certain she understands the 
terms. 

4+. Cash customers who join the plan 
require special handling. The number 
on the application blank signed by a 
cash customer is used in effect to es- 

(Continued on page 94) 











Retail Trade in 1951] 


T. Dart Ellsworth, Director 


and 


Evelyn Dawn Fraser, Assistant to Director 


Research Division, New York University School of Retailing 


In 1951, the group of retail stores 
whose sales and profits are reported in 
this survey of retail trade made an- 
nually by the Research Division of the 
New York University School of Re- 
tailing paid federal income taxes 
amounting to 53.5 cents of each dollar 
of their profits. The figure represents 
a 20 per cent increase in the payment 
made by the stores for the same pur- 
pose in 1950.! 


About a quarter of the retail stores 
covered in the survey “‘beat last year’s” 
figures of dollar profits, before taxes. 
Three out of four bettered their 1950 
dollar-sales volume. One store raised 
its dollar sales 32.2 per cent over the 
previous year. The total sales of the 
stores in 1951 were 7.3 per cent higher 
than in 1950. 


Total United States retail trade 


As reported by the United States 
Department of Commerce, retail trade 
throughout the country totaled $150,- 
589 million in 1951. This represented 
an increase of 4.8 per cent over 1950's 
previous all-time high of $143,689 
million.* 


1 ‘Retail Trade In 1950," Journat oF RETAILING, 
XXVII, No. 2 (Summer 1951), 72-78 

2 ‘Retail Trade,” 
(Washington, D.C.: 
February 


Survey of Current Business 


United States Department of 


Commerce), 1952, pp. 21-22 


Summer 1952 
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But the relative amounts of the vari- 
ous types of goods making up the 1950 
and 1951 totals differed 
considerably. The former was a “du- 
rable goods” year. For example, 36.8 
that consumers 


dollar-sales 


cents of each dollar 
spent in retail stores in 1950 went for 
“durables”; in 1951, the figure was 
reduced to 34.4 cents. Total 1951 “du- 
rable goods.’ dollar-sales volume fell 1.9 
cent 1951. Three of the 


five groups of “durable goods” stores 


per behind 
failed to “beat last year’s” sales. In 
contrast. “nondurable goods” sales in 
1951 went &.7 per cent ahead of the 
previous year. Every one of the “non- 
durable” groups of stores improved 

Individual 
ot 4.6 per cent for 


its 1950 showing. gains 
ranged from a low 
“general merchandise” stores to a high 


ot 12.5 per cent for “food” stores. 
Inflation rampant 


There is a second factor to be con- 
sidered in evaluating the successive 
record-breaking retail sales of 1950 and 
1951. Inflation, born of the Korean 
contlict, was more rampant in the econ- 
my during the latter year. For in- 
stance, as measured by the ‘consumers’ 
price index (B.L.S.),” retail prices 


rose trom 170.2 in 1949 to 171.9 in 1950 


and to 185.6 in 1951.2 The relative 
Statistical Summary for 1951," Survey of 
Current Business, February 1952, back cover 
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annual increase in the index from 1950 
to 1951 was eight times as great as it 
was from 1949 to 1950. 


Nature of survey 


This survey covers 117 major United 
States retail stores. Six out of ten of 
the stores are chain operations, includ- 
ing “apparel,” “drug,” 
“mail order,” “shoe,” “variety.” and 


“ore ery,” 


“miscellaneous.” The remainder are 
“department and specialty stores.’ The 
combined sales of the 117 stores in 1951 
was $16,621 million or in excess of 
11 per cent of total United States re- 
tail trade that year. 

The 1950 and 1951 sales and profits, 
before and after taxes, are reported 
for each of the 117 stores (Table V). 
All data is summarized by type of 
store. Percentage changes in sales and 
profits from 1950 to 1951 are tabulated. 
The relative numbers of stores making 
increases in these items, sales and 
profits, during the twelve-month period 
are compared. 


Grocery chains star in sales 


The stores covered in the School of 
Retailing survey followed the general 
pattern of sales prevailing throughout 
the country (Table I). All of the 
“drug,” “food,” and “variety” chains 
enjoyed banner sales in 1951. The 
“food” chains operations were out- 
standing with a 21.2 per cent increase 
over 1950. The 
specialty” stores, “mail order” houses, 
and “miscellaneous” chains—most of 


“department and 


whose stocks contain proportionately 
large quantities of “durables’—made 
the poorest relative sales gains. 


Dollar profits, before taxes 


The combined dollar profits, before 
taxes, of the 117 stores were slightly 
smaller in 1951 than in 1950 (Table 
11). As in the instance of sales, there 
were sizable variations in this item for 
the different types of stores. For in- 
stance, the 1951 dollar profits, before 
taxes, of the “variety” chains were 43.4 
per cent higher than in 1950. In con- 
trast, the “grocery” chains made the 
worst. 1951 record with a loss of 26.4 
per cent in dollar profits from the pre- 
vious vear. The performances of the 
“department and 


specialty” stores, 


“mail order” houses, and “‘miscellane- 
ous” chains in dollar profits, before 
taxes, were relatively the same as they 
were in sales. “Drug” chains deserve 
special mention since 100 per cent of 
their number improved their 1950 dol- 
lar profits, before taxes (Table IV). 
One in five of “all” stores realized 
more dollar profits in 1951 than in 
1950. 


Dollar profits, after taxes 


As a group, the stores paid 53.5 
cents of each 1951 profit dollar into 
the federal treasury as compared to 
the 44.3 cents of each 1950 profit dollar 
they had expended for a similar pur- 
pose. The net effect of this rise in the 
income tax rate was to lower their 
dollar profits, after taxes, 24 per cent 
below the year before. All types of 
stores shared in the loss. “Drug” chains 
came nearest to equaling their 1950 
hgures. The “department and specialty” 
stores, “mail order” houses, and “gro- 
cery’’ and “miscellaneous” chains dupli- 
cated their unsatisfactory dollar profits, 








cn 
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TABLE I 


>) ) 
wn 


Annual Dollar Sales of 117 Major United States Retail Stores, Summarized by 


Type of Store, for 1950 and 1951 








NUMBER OF Sates (App 000) 

Type oF STORE Stores REPORTED 1951 1950 
Be ero ee eee ee 12 $ 522,893 $ 487,693 
Department and specialty ...... 50 4,895,001 4,702,541 
a Ae Sa eect eaters a 7 514,022 473,376 
EO Le nae la sb ages sae 8 3,554,389 2,932,161 
ee. ae Sn a a ea 5 4,012,626 3,965,238 
ee ee Saseiadin swat eds 8 370,635 324,871 
MET ieee oes aaa caw ica 13 2,137,592 1,985,648 
ee 14 613,821 617,329 

Re pte ES eee See ee 117 $16,620,979 $15,488,857 
TABLE I] 


Per CENT 
CHANGE 
FROM 1950 


+ 72 
+ 41 
+ 8.6 
+21.2 
+ 1.2 
+14.1 
+ 77 
— 6 


+ 7.3 


Changes in Dollar Profits of 117 Major United States Retail Stores, Summarized by 
Type of Store, from 1950 to 1951 


Berorr Taxes (App 000 


Iyrt OF STORE 1951 1950 
PR ie 2) koi nan aie $ 25,185 $ . 25,196 
Department and specialty 221,000 284,519 
REAM era capi ckvenaretgctge hehe ciels 21,649 17,594 
on RS ee car 59,740 81,755 
a a ra 395,506 455,784 
MS Sato eae es an 25,680 25,265 
NEN (89 ik st a Fatcians 183,282 127,853 


33,436 41,436 


$965,449 $1,059,402 


BEISCETANGCOUS ase sso 


TABLE 


Changes in Profits as Percentages of Sales of 117 Major United States Retail : 


Per CENT 
CHANGE 
FROM 1950 


? 


22.3 
+18.7 
—26.9 
— 13.2 
+ 1.6 
+43.4 
—19.3 


Ill 


Arrer Taxes (A 
1951 


$ 13,465 
102,596 
10,178 
33,300 
170,709 
11,545 
91,683 
15,487 


Summarized by Type of Store, from 1950 to 1951 


Berore Taxes 

Iyrt OF STORE 195! 1950 
PERE shina cmemay has Gentes 4.8 5.2 
Department and specialty .. 4.5 6.1 
LE eee 4 eer 4.2 Sf 
MENS Ssicnduadesies enna es 1.7 2.8 
Mail i re a 99 11.5 
SS oe oe id Os ncn yy 6.9 7.8 
MRE SSiiteca cate Kacwee sie 8.6 6.4 
Miscellaneous ........ 5.4 6.7 
Dee ee 5.8 6.8 


Summer 1952 


Arrerm Taxes 


1951 1980 
25 a 
2.1 KS 
2.0 op 
0.9 1. 
4.3 5 
3.1 4. 
4.3 a 
5.0 ¢ 
27 


DD 
1 


$ 15,004 
152,481 
10,191 
44,329 
224,183 
12,864 
109,911 
21,502 


$448.963 $590,465 


MSI uM bo bo 


NUS 


Ned 
1 


Per CENT 


000) CHANGE 


FROM 1950 
—10.3 
—32.7 
— 01 
—24.9 
—23.8 
—10.3 
—16.6 
—28.0 


—24.0 





Stores, 


Per Cent 
CHANGE 
FROM 1950 


—19.4 
—344 
— 9.1 
—40.0 
—24.6 
—27.5 
—218 
—25.4 


—28.9 
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before taxes, performances. One in 
ten of “all” stores retained more dollar 
profits in 1951 after paying their 
federal taxes than they had the previ- 
ous year ( Table IV). 


Measured by consumer’s yardstick 


Measured as percentages of sales, 
the consumer's yardstick, the profits 
of the stores, before and after taxes, 
present somewhat different pictures 
from those measured in absolute terms. 
For example, the percentage drop in 
the profits, before taxes, of “all” stores 
from 1950 is almost doubled (Table 
IIL), and the relative number of stores 
showing increases in this item is cut 
in half. Only the “drug’’ chains show 
an increase in their profits per cent 
over 1950. One in eight of ‘‘all’’ stores 
bettered its profits, before taxes, meas- 
ured by the consumer's yardstick. 

No type of store bettered its 1950 
profits per cent, after taxes (Table 
III). For “all” stores the relative drop 
amounted to 28.9 per cent. Losses for 
individual “types of stores” ranged 
from 9.1 per cent for “drug” chains to 
a whopping 40 per cent for ‘ 
chains. Contrary to the general down 
trend, a quarter of the stores in the 


‘grocery” 


“drug” chain category and an eighth 
of those in the “shoe” category man- 
aged to increase their profits, after 
taxes, measured as a per cent of sales 
(Table IV). Of “all” stores, one in 
twenty-three improved its 1950 fig- 
ures. 


Summary 


The 1950 and 1951 sales and profits 
data of the 117 retail stores can best be 
evaluated against the backdrop of the 
total United States economy. For 
instance, as a group, the stores enjoyed 
considerably better sales in 1951 than 
did retail stores generally. Inflation 
and higher retail prices boosted their 
1951 sales totals to an all-time high. 
They more nearly approximated their 
1950 physical volume of sales in 1951 
than did other retail stores. They, like 
other retail stores, experienced a shift 
in customer preference from “durables” 
to “nondurables’” during the year. 
Based on a sales dollar, their total costs 
of doing business in 1951 were 1 cent 
higher than in 1950 while their profits, 
after taxes, were 1.1 cents lower. On 
the whole, it would appear that these 
retailers enjoved relatively profitable 
operations in 1951, 


Tasie IV 


Percentages of 117 Major United States Retail Stores Showing Increases in Sales and Profits 
Summarized by Type of Store, from 1950 to 1951 


Dorr ar 

Tyre OF STORE SALES 
ES ES ee ee ae 83.3 
Department and specialty ..... 60.0 
LTR eee ey a 100.0 
RE co. Wee Calo rs ais sae wes 100.0 
MONIES: het oi Cae be Boga <i 80.0 
eet a pis oot ata Che Ch Ras at 75.0 
OOS RR ree ore ee 100.0 
BEISDENONEORS 2... 5. 5 oie esnwese 57.1 


\ll ere Nee eikonal 73.6 


DoLiaAR PRrorirs PERCENTAGE PROFITS 





Before dite Before After 
Taxes Taxes Taxes Taxes 
41.7 S35 33.3 25.0 
&.0 40 &.0 2.0 
100.0 57.1 57.1 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
50.0 12.5 125 12.5 
38.4 74 15.4 0.0 
a 7 7.1 0.0 
22.2 10.2 12.8 43 
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TaBLe V 


Sales and Profits of 117 Major United States Retail Stores Compared, 
by Store, for 1950 and 1951 


Profits as Per Cent OF SALes 





Sarees (App 000 Before Taxes After Taxes 
APPAREL CHAINS 195] 19su 198] 1950 1951 1950 
Adam Hat Stores, Inc. .......... $ 14,847 $ 16,299 1.0 2.0 a 1.3 
Amerman Co., IW... 6. isis ss 9.009 8.324 24 26 1.6 1.8 
oe a en eee 22.300 20,640 23 3.4 is 1.9 
SS ae: 78,750 76,214 8.6 ff 4.3 4.2 
Frogicun. stores Co.ci.aictcses: 27.378 25,807 6.2 6.1 44 4.3 
Grayson-Robinson .............. 91,016 83,550 2.9 3.3 1.4 1.8 
Mowara Stores Corp...... 25.050. 28,050 28,222 6.6 10.5 4.0 6.3 
ee og a ae 51,881 49.815 5.5 5.3 2.6 3.0 
Lerner Stores: Corp: .. ...65.0.% 140,897 125,780 3.8 4.2 1.9 ea 
Leo teres, TOG. -o.. 6555 ce cds 11,958 11,577 4.6 6.0 2.4 3.4 
Mange! Stores. Corp. .......5-<c0: 29,106 25,635 3.9 4.0 2.6 2.4 
National Shirt Shops of Delaware 17,641 15,830 7.2 9.9 5.1 6.9 
Pe ak CARE 6h aah $522,893 $487 693 4.8 5.2 rh. 3.1 
DrPARIMENT AND SPECIALTY 
ATE SeePes COED. isc ccscucss $ 476,693 $ 439,909 3.5 6.1 17 3.4 
Arnold Constable and Co. ....... 22.634 22,289 Le” 6.7 2.8 3.9 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. .... 153,346 150,373 5.0 6.8 2.6 3.5 
Belding Hemingway Co. ........ 19,917 20,684 6.1 10.7 3.1 6.4 
ROE MNFRS og bo vd cab ewas s ke 35,030 36,046 10.7 11.2 46 5.7 
Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc. .... 99,483 98,385 2.9 3.9 1.4 2.1 
Ca aC” a sn 113,973 111,725 5.4 6.9 2.7 4.0 
Carson Pirie Scott and Co. ...... 71,577 72,115 2.9 3.3 1.6 1.9 
Ee CGR. (OL 6) Seam cere ncwdss 219,243 205,704 2.9 4.0 1.4 2.3 
Consolidated Dry Goods Co. .... 10,058 9,902 6.3 7.6 3.1 4.6 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc. .. 29,721 29.239 3.0 3.6 ey 4 yw 
Crowley, Milner and Co. ........ 24,203 25,540 1.3 48 7 y oe i 
Delay SUES) Te cho cae 8,377 7,373 6.4 8.1 3.7 4.9 
Emporium Capwell Co. ......... 65,398 65,097 87 10.5 4.3 5.9 
I HEE Ys See oO ia ioe wed 34,167 35,242 1.9 48 9 2.7 
Federated Department Stores .. 408,844 389 066 6.3 8.6 33 47 
Franklin Simon and Co., Inc. .... 19,424 19,860 —1.3 i — 8 1.1 
leer SON SE, S55 5 Ses ctsee. 298,522 291,078 2.6 4.4 1.2 24 
Goldtlatt Bros: Inc: 2.2.6.2... 99,045 94,622 22 42 1.1 2.1 
ee care Oy 66 corks cacSiucces 92,088 85,294 6.5 &.4 3.4 47 
DD: tis Prommes Co. Dad... ..0555.. 21,022 21,386 5.4 a2 2.6 4.1 
Ds da Or 56.175 56,087 3.9 6.4 1.6 3.2 
Pewee: COP ic. de sce 30,657 30,076 3.1 4.5 1.6 2.6 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc. 64.853 65,508 3.6 $i 2.0 3.0 
Ee ee Ser 13,994 14,458 3.9 5.9 2.0 34 
Kobacker Stores, Inc. .......... 31,235 30,091 5.6 7.7 2.9 4.2 
2 OM: Ee ee eee 16,767 17,646 2.5 5.7 1.2 3.2 
R: H. Macy and Co. Inc. ........ 342,349 335,642 1.8 3.9 9 2.2 
Co a ae 32,043 34,394 —3,.3 1.5 —.5 1.4 
Marshall Field and Co. ..... ; 225,589 222,899 48 7.7 2.2 3.4 


Summer 1952 
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Sales and Profits of 117 Major United States Retail Stores Compared, 
by Store, for 1950 and 1951 


DEPARTMENT AND SPECIALTY 
Re Be OOS OS 
Meier and Frank Co. .......... 
Mercantile Stores Co., Inc. ...... 
Miller and Rhoads, Inc. ........ 
H. Morgan and Co., Ltd. ........ 
Namm-Loeser’s, Inc. 
PIMOS BEBPCUS: 2... os ccie cs oes 


National Department Stores Corp. 


Oppenheim Collins and Company 
ee ee 
J. C. Penny Company .......... 
Rich’s, Inc. 
Rike-Kumler, Inc. .............. 
Roos Brothers, Inc. ............ 
Russeks Fifth Avenue, Inc. ...... 
Stix, Baer and Fuller Company .. 
The White House .............. 
Weibolt Stores, Inc. ............ 
Woodward and Lothrop ........ 
Younker Brothers 


Druc CHAINS 
Crown Drug Company .......... 
Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc. 
People’s Drug Stores, Inc. ...... 
Rexall Drug Company, Inc. 
Sun Ray Drug Company ........ 
Thrifty Drug Stores, Inc. ...... 
Walgreen Company 


SHor CHAINS 

A. S. Beek Shoe Corp. .......... 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. .... 
Feltman and Curme Shoe Stores 

BO AE cc an ke ke eR a ORS 2 S28 
G. R. Kinney Company, Inc. .... 
Mellville Shoe Corp. ............ 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company ...... 
Regal Shoe Company 
Shoe Corp. of America .......... 


TABLE V (Cont.) 


Sates (App 000) 





193] 1980 
$24,129 $19,769 
41,094 42,325 
124,700 125,427 
25,031 24,119 
28,618 27,217 
16,162 16,054 
24,366 22,938 
77,735 81,328 
18,724 18,653 
14,987 15,358 
1,035,202 949,712 
52,245 52,178 
36,118 34,065 
13,277 13,357 
15,148 17,655 
47,447 47,874 
20,585 20,843 
62,683 59,581 
42.675 37,676 
37,698 38,682 
$4,895,001 $4,702,541 


$ 12,841 


$ 12,837 





38,218 25,541 
50,665 47,241 
164,278 153,643 
26,400 24.796 
51,081 45,923 
170,539 163,395 
$514,022 $473,376 


$ 64,778 
77 980 


4,151 
43,078 
92,741 
15,105 
10,278 
62.524 
$370,635 


(Continued 


$ 359,163 


73,779 


4,157 
36,673 
77,081 
15,269 

9.583 
49,166 

$324,871 
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How Are You Handling the 
Parking Problem? 


Gordon H. Stedman 


Senior Business Consultant, New York State Department of Commerce 


A twin issue 


The parking problem in most com- 
munities is not a single issue but twins. 
It is not parking alone but parking 
and traffic congestion. While recogni- 
tion of this duality multiplies the diff- 
culties, there is the compensating ad- 
vantage that solution of the parking 
problem may also ameliorate traffic 
congestion. However, because our 
twins are simultaneous and not identi- 
cal, the converse is not necessarily true. 

Our purpose is to comment on cer- 
tain aspects of the parking and traffic 
problem in New York State communi- 
ties. There is no intention to present 
a comprehensive appraisal—a task ap- 
propriate to qualified engineers and 
traffic experts. However, in the course 
of -co-operating with merchants on 
“shopping surveys” in some fifty com- 
munities of New York, the writer has 
seen and talked with many retailers, 
community officials, businessmen, and 
residents. The several examples of 
community action presented, successful 
and unsuccessful, as well as suggestions 
for dealing with the problems of traffic 
and parking, result from these experi- 


ences. 
Who cares? 
It should be recognized that parking 


trouble and traffic congestion are prob- 
lems common to most communities of 
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the United States. While these diffi- 
culties are most apparent in large cities, 
not even small hamlets can escape them, 
particularly if they border through 
highways. To what extent are they 
common problems? Within New York 
State, one answer can be found in the 
“shopping surveys” conducted by 
chambers of commerce and their re- 
tail divisions in co-operation with the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce. As a generalization, based on 
some fifty shopping surveys during 
the last three years in New York State 
communities up to one hundred thou- 
sand in population, about seven of every 
ten sampled customers use their cars 
for shopping but are not satisfied with 
parking conditions in their home lo- 
cality. These surveys indicate, further- 
more, that in some cases dissatisfaction 
with parking outruns even the figures 
on car ownership. 

Parking difficulty and traffic con- 
gestion! affect almost every resident. 
Property owners, customers, business- 
men, and civic officials not only know 
the personal inconvenience caused by 
these problems but should also be aware 


1 Some measure of the potential of parking con- 
gestion may be gained from the following New 
York State has more ‘miles’ of vehicles of all types 
n the state than there are miles of state-main- 
tained highwav—-14,676 miles of motor vehicles as 
against 12,886 miles of state highway. Expressed 
n another way, more than five six-lane, 450-mile 
through ways would be needed to park (even 
bumper to bumper) all the cars, trucks, buses, 
suburbans, taxis, and trailers registered in the state 


n 1951 
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of the resultant ultimate loss in dollars 
and cents. It is the merchant, however, 
who most stands to lose, whether on a 
short- or long-term basis. The situa- 
tion is aptly described by abstracting 
a portion of the Rye, New York, Plan- 
ning Commission’s report (1946) : 
“Parking in our village is inadequate, 
obstructive, and time consuming. This 
has led to a vicious circle. People can- 
not shop conveniently in Rye so they 
buy out of town. This cuts down vol- 
ume for Rye’s merchants and discour- 
ages them from keeping adequate and 
varied stocks. As a result, the people 
who do reach these stores fail to find 
what they want. Inconvenience of 
shopping, inadequacy of merchandise. 
alienation of trade, depression of values 
—this is the chain of related disabilities 
by which we have become bound.” Rye. 
having taken action, can now look on 
the above allegation as a condition of 
the past. With convenient, accessible 
parking available, customers and mer- 
chants can look forward to a reversai 
of the cycle described in the commis- 
sion’s report. 


Origin of the parking problem 


Granted that present-day parking ts 
“inadequate, obstructive, and time con- 
suming,” how has the situation come 
about? The antecedents of the parking 
problem are to be found among such 
disparate elements as the historical! 
growth pattern of American cities, con- 
centration of stores in downtown busi- 
ness districts, increase in the number 
of automobiles, decline in use of public 
transportation, customer habit, and 
other factors. An understanding of 


these background elements should help 
to clarify the reasons for our present 
dilemma of “related disabilities” and, 
in the understanding, provide some per- 
spective for an adequate solution. 

In smaller communities, traditionally, 
customers have come to Main Street 
to shop. Whether they traveled by 
horse and buggy or by automobile, they 
have expected to drive directly to a 
store. Most small-town shoppers re- 
gard convenient parking as an inalien- 
able right, rather than a privilege, and 
demand it. In cities, Main Street has 
hecome the downtown business dis- 
trict—created in part by mass trans- 
portation. It is also sometimes over- 
looked that the downtown store loca- 
tion was markedly affected by the rigid 
pattern of trolley-car lines, which 
placed a premium on adjacent location, 
particularly at corner intersections. 
from Dobbin, to the horseless carriage, 
to the automobile of today, customers 
have carried over their historical pre- 
rogative of expecting to park near the 
store where they shop—a manifest im- 
possibility today. A few figures may 
serve to illuminate the extent of conges- 
tion produced by this changing pattern 
of transportation forms. 

Trolley cars reached their maximum 
usage in 1923, thereafter declining in 
importance. Contemporary with the 
decline in this form of transportation 
came the rise of the bus and private 
automobile. Between 1925 and 1950 
the number of passenger cars in the 
United States has doubled. Even more 
striking is the fact that the number of 
passenger miles has increased from 
approximately 200 billion in 1925 to 
about 500 billion in 1940, 
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Traffic congestion, it has been found, 
stems from the widespread use of cars 
rather than from buses. While con- 
gestion operates to reduce the number 
of vehicles on the streets, even in cities 
of half a million population, two owners 
out of five still use their cars. In cities 
of less than 100,000 population, about 
four out of five people entering the 
business district come in their own cars 
—according to the Eno Foundation for 
Highway Traffic Control. From a traf- 
fic and parking viewpoint, this is un- 
fortunate. While a private car occupies 
only about one-half the space of a bus, 
it carries on the average less than a 
tenth of the number of passengers. 

That a trend toward increased use 
of private cars is still in force is 
pointed up by a survey (in September 
1951) of the American Society of 
Planning Officials. This revealed that 
people who live in cities like to drive 
their cars to work even though the 
cost may be from two to twelve times 
as great as that of other forms of 
transportation. With crowded buses 
and streetcars, and long walks to bus 
stops, it is easily understood why mo- 
torists prefer to drive their own cars 
even at added expense. The society 
pointed out that in the city of San 
Francisco only 25 years ago, four 
fifths of the workers relied on public 
transit to get to their jobs. Now fewer 
than one half of the working residents 
use public transportation. It is not 
unlikely that this experience is some- 
what similar in most large cities. 


Congestion: long-term solution 


With an increasing number of cars 
on street and highway. a decision will 
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soon be forced as to whether streets 
shall be used entirely for traffic flow 
or as storage space for a limited num- 
ber of cars. Most large cities have al- 
ready taken steps to prohibit parking 
on heavily traveled streets during rush 
hours, and there is every likelihood that 
this trend will continue. Some experts 
have already indicated that they believe 
curb parking will eventually be abol- 
ished in all streets of a city’s business 
district. Such drastic action would 
be necessary merely to move the an- 
ticipated volume of tomorrow’s ve- 
hicles through the streets. One way 
to do this is to study and carry out 
plans for express highways. These 
might be developed within the city it- 
self (such as the West Side Highway 
in New York City) or along the lines 
of the New York State Thruway with 
its plans to bypass communities en- 
tirely. 

Through ways and turnpikes cus- 
tomarily meet some objection on the 
part of small-town merchants long ac- 
customed to deriving a portion of their 
sales from traffic passing along the 
main route and through their com- 
munities. Experience, however, sug- 
gests that the business community is 
better off if through traffic is removed 
from the main street. While through 
traftic does facilitate the sale of some 
merchandise and services, it also creates 
traffic congestion to the point where 
other types of retail trade suffer. 

For example. in a California com- 
munity of 6,000 persons, which was 
bypassed by the construction of a new 
expressway, retail business volume 
increased 48.5 per cent, the number of 
business establishments rose 16 per 
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cent, and the average business value of 
property along the main street rose 
from $160 to $290 per square foot. By 
diverting through traffic with relatively 
little business potential, the streets are 
left free for use for those who actually 
shop. 


Types of parking space available 


There still remains the problem of 
parking in the downtown district. In 
some communities, such as New York 
City, it has been found that the pres- 
sure of demand by automobile drivers 
from the surrounding metropolitan area 
is so great that even the creation of 
additional parking facilities does not 
solve the problem. Temporarily the 
added facilities lessen the degree of 
parking difficulty. In a short period, 
however, more drivers are induced to 
bring their cars to the city. Soon there 
remains no more free parking space 
than before. Unless parking arrange- 
ments can be expanded in the same 
ratio as the increase in number of 
drivers entering the city, there will be 
little or no gain from a piecemeal ap- 
proach, 

Investigation of street parking re- 
veals, basically, an insufficiency of 
places at the curb where cars may stop. 
In the last 20 vears, not only has the 
number of cars increased but curb 
spaces have actually decreased due to 
an added number of bus stops, fire 
hydrants, and loading platforms. Fur- 
thermore, in a lineal mile of curb there 
are available only 150 to 175 parking 
spaces. Under a one-hour time limit, 
these could theoretically accommodate 
more than 1.000 cars during an eight- 
hour day. If the time limit were to be 


decreased to as little as 15 minutes, the 
number of cars accommodated could 
theoretically be increased to more than 
4,000. 

However, one must not lose sight 
of the more salient fact that the number 
of curb-parking spaces is still very 
small—perhaps one or two per busi- 
ness unit. Would abolition of these 
parking spaces have a noticeable etfect 
on the total volume of a_ business? 
There is the added consideration that 
a 15-minute time limit for parking 
might not prove profitable for certain 
tvpes of retail operation—department 
stores, for example. Two important 
points should be kept clearly in mind: 
(1) curb parking is not an answer in 
itself; (2) parking space must not be 
created by withdrawing space from 
those streets that facilitate a_ free 
movement of traffic. 

Curb parking proving not only in- 
sufficient but a congestion creator, com- 
munities must turn to off-street facili- 
ties to find a practicable remedy. In 
general, off-street arrangements are 
either (1) municipally inspired, (2) 
business sponsored, or (3) privately 
operated. The facilities are largely in 
the form of parking lots or car parks, 
although in some cases multistoried 
garages have been built. High capital 
costs (approximating $1,000 per car) 
have, however, tended to limit the ap- 
peal of this type of garage as a popular 
business venture. 

Underground garages, such as found 
in downtown San Francisco and I os 
Angeles, are even more costly. Some 
over-all figures may be of interest be- 
fore we, first, examine communities 


where municipal action to create park- 
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ing lots has been outstanding, second, 
note examples of mistakes to be 
avoided, and last, offer comments of 
a general nature. 

The Regional Plan Association of 
New York City has made numerous 
studies regarding the development of 
public-parking areas. In one study of 
&4 communities in the New York City 
metropolitan area, 60 were found to 
have invested $6,500,000 in public- 
parking areas between 1945 and 1950. 
This is in sharp contrast to the (ap- 
proximately) one million dollars spent 
during the period up to 1945. The 
problem in each case has been to pro- 
vide parking space near the shopping 
district through establishment of mu- 
nicipal off-street facilities. Of the com- 
munities surveyed, the average lot was 
found to have a capacity of 146 cars— 
which figures out to an investment of 
$520 per car space. Four out of five 
provided tree parking and almost three 
fourths had no time limit. For the 
most part, these parking facilities were 
financed by municipal bonds. The as- 
sociation’s report noted that wherever 
such parking facilities had been con- 
structed property value had so in- 
creased that sufficient tax income was 
gained to pay off part, if not all, of the 
cost of the facilities. 


Examples of community betterment 


One example of a community where 
etfective municipal action has been 
taken is Rochester, New York. As a 
result of tax foreclosure in the thirties, 
the city had acquired a number of 
pieces of property adjacent to the main 
business area. Although the land had 
no particular commercial value, it had 
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utility as a site for off-street parking 
facilities. In 1947, the city opened its 
first experimental lot. followed shortly 
by three additional lots. Each was 
measured, paved, strip-painted, and 
metered. Rates of 5 and 10 cents an 
hour (up to 10 hours) brought in an 
average of $1 to $2 a month per meter. 
In nine such lots, Rochester had space 
for approximately 500 cars. This was 
in addition to more than ten thousand 
off-street parking spaces provided by 
private garages and parking lots. These 
municipal lots helped to ease the down- 
town parking situation, aided retailers, 
and brought in some $50,000 a year 
to the citv. As a secondary effect, these 
lots have also stimulated private enter- 
prise in the construction of added facil- 
ities. 


Garden City 


Garden City, Long Island, is an- 
other outstanding example of a com- 
munity which is reaping a harvest from 
intelligent and farsighted action in the 
thirties. Operating on the principle 
that the creation of adequate parking 
facilities was a municipal responsibility, 
this community twenty vears ago be- 
gan to eliminate parking problems and 
traffic congestion. Its first step was to 
provide free parking space for com- 
muters in the vicinity of the railroad 
station. Oversuccessful experience 
therewith, however, demonstrated the 
necessity of more caution, careful plan- 
ning, and study before undertaking 
further ventures in the field of com- 
munity parking. 

Recognizing that a primary need was 
that of parking areas in the Garden 
City business district, studies were in- 
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augurated, proposals made, plans 
drawn, and public hearings held. At 
first, residential owners and tenants 
offered substantial opposition. In 1936 
a compromise plan was finally approved 
by property owners’ associations, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and municipal 
authorities. In 1937, seven acres of 
property adjacent to the business dis- 
trict were purchased for $143,165. Six 
parking centers were constructed for 
733 cars at a village expense of $44,562, 
or an over-all cost of $256 per car. 
The cost of construction was appor- 
tioned as an assessment against business 
property with an option to pay either 
in full or over a period of 10 years. 
Before these lots were completed, cars 
had been attracted to Garden City in 
such numbers that it became necessary 
to expand the original plan, and addi- 
tional areas were purchased. 

After a war-caused delay, several 
large stores began construction of their 
The village again 
moved in advance of much of the pres- 
ent business development to purchase 
additional space paralleling the main 
thoroughfare. Space for 363 cars has 


own parking lots. 


already been constructed. When com- 
plete this parking space will provide 
for 865 more cars at an over-all cost 
of approximately $125 per car. In all, 
Garden City now has an existing capac- 
ity of 1,276 cars and an ultimate capac- 
ity of 2,141. 


White Plains 


White Plains, New York, presents a 
different story of community parking 
lots. Municipal action did not take 
place until the forties; no co-ordinated 
plan was evolved until 1946, and dif- 


fering methods of land acquisition were 
utilized. White Plains’ first purchase 
of land for a parking lot came in 1941. 
The operation was leased to private 
enterprise. Following a planning in- 
terval during World War II, the Com- 
mon Council took three positive steps. 
It decided, first, to channel parking- 
meter receipts into a trust fund for de- 
velopment of off-street parking lots; it 
purchased land near the City Hall for 
a second car park, and, lastly, it cre- 
ated (with legislative approval) the 
White Plains Parking Authority. 

The methods of obtaining land for 
additional off-street facilities prove an 
interesting illustration of how practice 
becomes altered as experience is gained. 
The first two parking lots created by 
White Plains were based on land ac- 
quired by direct purchase. Business 
property was assessed as high as $2,100 
per front foot, apparently making front- 
age property too costly to purchase. 
However, the reflective value of car 
parks had become so evident over a 
period of time that the Parking Author- 
ity found it possible to obtain land 
more cheaply than in the case of the 
first two purchases. In 1948, despite 
the onset of inflation, property suffi- 
cient to accommodate 208 cars became 
purchasable at a price somewhat less 
than the assessed value of the lot. The 
real-estate owner was willing to sell 
at this figure in the sound belief that 
his surrounding property would be 
thereby enhanced in value. In 1949, 
55,000 additional square feet was ob- 
tained through long-term lease. At a 
later date, R. H. Macy and Company, 
with adjoining property at the rear of 
its store, voluntarily leased a parcel 
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of bordering land to the city under an 
agreement whereby the municipality 
would create and operate a parking lot 
—thus serving the mutual interests of 
both parties. 


Rye 

Rye, New York, provides an ex- 
ample of a community where planners’ 
zeal has apparently outrun the con- 
servatism of the general public, al- 
though time alone will tell the story. 
Beginning with studies in 1943, the 
Planning Commission, in co-operation 
with numerous civic and_ technical 
bodies, evolved a master plan for im- 
provement of the village of Rye. It 
envisioned creation of four parking 
lots in the immediate rear of the busi- 
ness blocks and elimination of vehicular 
traffic on the main business street with 
an eye to grassing over the area so as 
to form a pedestrian malf. Bypasses for 
trafic would be created to route cars 
around the outside of the parking lots 
and away from the main street. 

In 1946, the proposition was defeated 
at a referendum. However, a second 
attempt in 1948, in the form of a piece- 
meal approach, met with public ac- 
ceptance, and a bond issue of a million 
and a half dollars was approved. Two 
large lots have since been created, 
complete as to paving, marking, police 
protection, and lighting. Landscaped 
islands are being prepared and color- 
ful shrubs, flowers, and trees will be 
planted in 1952. It is the hope of the 
Garden Club donors that these car 
parks will be visited for their beauty as 
well as function. The total plan is of 
interest in that creation of off-street 
parking facilities is but one portion of 
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an integrated civic improvement pro- 
gram. 

Rochester, Garden City, White 
Plains, and Rye have been described to 
illustrate differing types of municipal 
action, each aimed at the dual problem 
of providing off-street parking and re- 
lieving traffic congestion. In New York 
State, incidentally, local governments 
under Article V of the General Munic- 
ipal Law have the necessary powers to 
acquire land, construct buildings, and 
operate parking spaces. While there 
may be some theoretical argument as 
to whether municipalities should en- 
gage in “the parking business,’ munic- 
ipalities have inherent advantages 
which cannot be gainsaid. Municipali- 
ties can condemn land, use tax-delin- 
quent properties, or reclaim public 
property. They are well situated to 
issue bonds at low interest rates, can 
create special assessment districts, and 
have other funds (such as those from 
parking meters) to back up revenue 


bonds. 
Examples of unfortunate action 


To this point, there have been con- 
sidered the twin problems of parking 
and congestion, as well as some cor- 
rective actions taken by communities 
Other community solutions have, how- 
ever, not been 100 per cent successful. 
These are worth noting so that mer- 
chant and community groups can, by 
observing the experience of others, 
avoid repetition of acknowledged mis- 
takes. The community name is, for 
reasons of policy, intentionally omitted, 
although each illustration is an actual 


case. 
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Half measures 

In a northern community, a shopping 
survey had revealed customer dissatis- 
faction with existing parking and traf- 
fic conditions. The Chamber of Com- 
merce appointed a committee, studied 
the situation, and formulated two plans 
to ease the difficulties. First, to speed 
traffic flow, parallel parking would re- 
place diagonal parking on two major 
thoroughfares of the city: secondly. 
two large paved and marked parking 
lots were to be constructed in the vicin- 
ity of the business district. 

The project was commenced by 
changing one principal street from di- 
agonal to parallel parking and one 
adjacent parking lot, neither paved nor 
marked, was roughed out. At this 
point a new set of Chamber officials 
was elected; the parking committee 
was largely replaced by new personnel : 
enthusiasm waned, and the whole proj- 
ect died of malnutrition. At present. 
the situation is almost worse than be- 
fore since the inadequate steps which 
were taken have served only to upset 
the status quo without providing a 
suitable substitute. The moral is clear: 
half measures may be worse than none. 


Stalls too narrow 

In a Long Island village where angle 
parking lines had been painted on the 
street, insufficient allowance had been 
made for the width of modern cars. 
In one instance five cars were parked 
side by side, each in its proper slot. 
The driver of the middle car found 
himself unable to open either door of 
his car, and in desperation was forced 
to climb through the windows of the 
two adjoining cars in order to enter 


his own. His anguish and subsequent 
publicized reaction have brought about 
a correction of this particular situation. 
Communities might well ask themselves 
whether the width of their parking 
spaces have been altered to conform 
with the width of today’s car bodies. 

In this connection, the American 
Automobile Association had made 
some interesting studies on the amount 
of time necessary to park in marked as 
against unmarked spaces. The average 
time taken bv each of one hundred cars 
in maneuvering into unmarked spaces 
was 38.4 seconds. The average time 
taken for maneuvering into marked 
stalls was 21.7 seconds per car, a saving 
of 43 per cent in maneuvering time. 
The saving helps to decrease traffic 
delay and congestion. The association 
also points out that short-time parking 
requires larger stalls than long-time 
parking. 


Poor identification 


In an upstate community, several 
parking lots were created at the rear 
of the business district. They were not 
elaborate, and the access wavs were 
inadequate ; but they accomplished their 
primary object of permitting parking 
convenient to the stores—particularly 
important in a community enjoying a 
large tourist trade. The mistake made 
in this case was that the existence and 
location of the parking lot was not 
made clear to motorists : direction signs 
pointing to the parking facilities were 
too small, inconspicuous, and few in 
number. As a result. strangers con- 
tinued to struggle for curb space on 
Main Street, unaware that a municipal 
car park was, literally, but a few feet 
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away. Townspeople knew the lot loca- 
tion, but its value was largely lost on 
out-of-town visitors through lack of 
sufficient identification. Objectively, it 
is difficult to understand how such a 
mistake could have occurred where the 
business community was so dependent 
on tourist trade. It is not a singular 
error, however; many a community 
fails to provide adequate notice of its 
parking lots. 


Incomplete information 


It is a truism that customers react 
sharply if disappointed by “failure” of 
a promise. Take the case of a Long 
Island village where customers had 
long complained about the lack of curb- 
parking facilities. When the Chamber 
of Commerce announced that it would 
undertake construction of off-street 
paved parking lots, there was general 
satisfaction. One year later, however. 
a shopping survey revealed that cus- 
tomers still were dissatisfied with park- 
ing. Investigation showed that even 
though parking lots had been built, they 
were apt to be muddy and_ hence 
deleterious to feminine attire (7e., 
morale). The Chamber of Commerce 
had erred by not explaining in advance 
that creation of the parking lots was a 
costly job and, in fact, would take two 
vears for completion. During the first 
year, there was to be the construction 
step, while the second year would call 
for paving the parking lot. It was 
assumed that customers would not ex- 
pect that the whole job could be done 
at one time. However, shoppers had 
not been informed that this was a two- 
step process. When they found only 
muddy lots, instead of being pleased 
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that some facilities were available, 
theirs was a reaction of anger and 
disappointment that their expectation 
of a paved parking lot had not been 
fulfilled. Moral: inform the community 
ot what you plan to do and then follow 
the timetable. 


Politics 

In a large upstate city, failure to 
enforce curb-parking restrictions is 
negating the value of a municipal park- 
ing lot. This practice (which has its 
basis in local politics) is not only a 
waste of taxpayer's money but is 
operating to defeat the creation of 
future car parks. No one can deny 
the truth of the remark that “the park- 
ing lot is never full,” but it is equally 
obvious that such a loose assertion 
should not be casually uttered without 
a corollary explanation of why. The 
remedy, of course, lies in public reac- 
tion, particularly that of organized 
business and affected property owners. 
Were this parking lot operated by 
private enterprise rather than by the 
municipality, similar failure to carry 
out police powers might spell financial 
disaster for the lot owner. 


Random suggestions 

In the previous section, there have 
been considered five illustrations of 
mistakes which could have been 
avoided by more careful planning or 
by resolute action. What can be done 
by business and civic groups interested 
in avoiding some of the economic 
morbidity caused by parking difficulty ? 
The obvious answer is to establish 
conviction of the necessity for action, 
raise the necessary money, prepare a 
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plan, and then act. Is it possible to 
undertake palliative steps in the interim 
before a master plan is available? 
Following are some suggestions which 
fall in this category. 

Without laboring the obvious, let us 
first suggest that merchants not park 
their cars (nor permit their employees 
to do so) in front of their stores. If 
this seems an unrealistic proposal, 
readers may be interested to know that, 
almost without exception in the fifty 
shopping surveys conducted in New 
York State, this has been a customer 
complaint. With all this smoke can 
one doubt that there is some fire? 


Give facts to public 


Another factor is that customers 
should be educated to the realities 
of the parking situation. Customers 
should not grumble if forced to walk a 
reasonable distance. In_ large-sized 
cities, residents have come to realize 
that they cannot park at the threshold 
of a store. In small communities, cus- 
tomers who have been spoiled by tradi- 
tion should be educated to the necessity 
of walking a reasonable distance. This 
lesson can be sometimes taught by 
stressing and illustrating what every 
merchant knows, t.¢., a store parking 
lot is expensive to construct and oper- 
ate; this added convenience represents 
a cost that must eventually come back 
to the customer in the form of in- 
creased prices. 

In another community, complaints 
of residents through the medium of a 
shopping survey led to an investigation 
of the number of curb-parking spaces 
that had gradually been eliminated. 
It was found that over a period of time 


there had been gradual encroachment 
to permit bus stops, truck loading, and 
taxi stands. After some thought and 
considerable bitter argument, it was 
found that taxi stands could be relo- 
cated and that bus stops could be 
reduced by creation of a central bus 
terminal. 


Truck loading 

In Hamburg, New York, great 
progress has been made in a study to 
relieve traftic congestion and increase 
parking space by tackling the truck- 
loading problem. It was found that in 
the rear of several blocks of stores, it 
would be possible to create alleyways 
which could be utilized by trucks for 
loading and unloading. While this 
would involve some condemnation pro- 
ceedings, it was generally felt that the 
end would be well justified. In the 
meantime, municipal authorities in 
conjunction with the Chamber of Com- 
merce have created two parking lots as 
well as employed a traffic engineer for 
further studies. 


Merchant co-operation 


Sometimes it is not feasible to wait 
for municipal action. Merchants have 
banded together to operate a joint 
parking lot for the benefit of the cus- 
tomers of the several stores. The best 
known example of such is the parking- 
lot corporation formed by Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, merchants. These park- 
ing lots provide free parking for all 
store customers having sales checks in 
excess of one dollar. There are many 
variations of this scheme, but in general 
they have only been successful as large- 
scale operations. 
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Another type of action does not 
necessitate the hiring of technical help; 
this would be the creation of an 
employee parking lot. Off-street facil- 
ities for eight-hour parkers could be 
provided without undue difficulty in 
most communities since it would not 
be necessary to purchase high-cost 
property immediately adjacent to the 
downtown business district. Employee 
parking lots could be created at some 
distance from the store, thus permitting 
some flexibility in the acquisition of 
sites. For such an operation, it is not 
necessary to employ “experts,” par- 
ticularly if some such nontechnical aid 
as Solving Parking Problems (pub- 
lished by, and available without cost 
from, the New York State Department 
of Commerce) is used by the merchant 
to determine the most efficient parking 
lot. A Sanborn map, this booklet ex- 
plains, is usually available in municipal 
offices and may prove most helpful in 
this same connection. 


When merchants set up their own 
parking arrangements close to their 
stores, a traffic engineer can, if neces- 
sary, be employed to determine the 
technical requirements. Regardless, 
merchants should bear in mind the 
lessons from experience elsewhere. For 
example, access driveways should not 
he at points of street traffic congestion. 
Also, it would be wise to provide 
enough space to handle snow re- 
moval. Landscaping, trees, or attractive 
wooden fences can help make the park- 
ing area a decorative adjunct to the 
store. Retailers should also endeavor 
to set up parking lots so that it will 
not be possible for neighboring stores 


to pirate customers. Incidentally, store 
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owners would be well advised to re- 
member that customers demand not 
only sufficient parking space but park- 
ing space close enough to the store to 
obviate a parcel-burdened walk. 


Space needed 


How much parking space is neces- 
sary’ While this is unanswerable ex- 
cept in general terms, the Urban Land 
Institute has recommended that for 
every 100,000 square feet of retail store 
space there should be 300,000 square 
feet of off-street parking space. This 
is calculated on 200,000 for present use 
and an additional 100,000 for future 
requirements. Space necessary in 
which to enter, park, turn around, and 
exit is estimated by the American Auto 
Association as 300 square feet per car. 

One last item about store parking 
lots is the decision as to whether they 
will also be used by delivery trucks. 
This raises the question as to whether 
stores are fully prepared to adjust their 
rear entrances so as to provide both 
suitable truck-loading platforms and 
customer entries. The two should not 
he confused. Separate, uncluttered 
facilities should be available for both 
customer and trucker. While a store 
entrance at the rear may appear to be 
disadvantageous at first glance, it does 
provide the opportunity for a double 
set of display windows—both in the 
front of the store at the street level as 
well as in the rear. 

In some communities, merchants have 
tackled the congestion problem on 
shopping nights by sending buses to 
nearby communities. Experience has 
proved that the outlying suburban areas 
can provide a_ sufficient number of 
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customers to justify promotion and 


transportation expense. The buses 
provide transportation directly to and 
from the store at specified hours on 
shopping nights. In a variation of this 
scheme, customers drive their cars to 
parking lots on the fringe of the city 
where they are picked up by store buses 


operating on a belt-line basis. 


Parking meters 


One last suggestion is the means by 
which the retail community may utilize 
new parking meters to its eventual 
advantage. If, for example, there 1s 
under consideration a municipal pro- 
posal to install meters where none 
exists now, retailers should insist on 
the stipulation that the village fathers 
impound all parking-meters receipts for 
the subsequent construction of ade- 
quate, free, and accessible parking lots. 
Where merchants are organized and 
well represented by their Board of 
Trade or Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
perience has shown that prior agree- 
ment can be reached to place parking 
receipts in escrow. This is one way in 
which funds can be advantageously 
secured for parking-lot construction. 
Such planned action can result in 
decided benefit for the merchant group. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, various approaches 
have been pointed out, wise and unwise. 
toward the twin problems of congestion 
and parking. There has been no attempt 
to play Cassandra on the assumption 
that most merchants are sufficiently 


aware that the profitability of their 
future operations depends in some 
measure on the success of their effort 
in finding a parking solution. In the 
event that these implications have been 
missed, let us define more sharply the 
outlines of the shadows already cast 
by present trends. In the congested 
downtown business district, as it be- 
comes more and more difficult for the 
customer to drive and park, stores will 
be faced with an increasing diversion 
of trade to outlying suburban shopping 
centers that provide for ample parking. 
These stores may be independents, but 
it is more likely that they will be 
branches of the downtown parent since 
the present trend is unmistakably fis- 
siparous. It is unlikely, however, that 
the downtown physical plant will com- 
pletely disappear. Per contra, it is 
likely that the existence of the down- 
town store must become dependent on 
an increasing proportion of lower 
income customers and a consequent 
downward adjustment of the type, 
price, quality, and variety of merchan- 
dise now carried. 


Mass transportation will continue to 
carry customers to the downtown dis- 
trict, but congestion and parking diffi- 
culties will turn the automobile and its 
carriage trade to the suburban shopping 
center. Will the downtown stores con- 
tinue their traditional way of thinking, 
or will they accept the unwelcome but 
realistic concept that congestion and 
parking are their own and not another’s 
problems ? These twins have been left 
on the retail doorstep. The issue is 
squarely up to the merchant. 
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Let’s Spread the Word About 


Retail Training 


Elaine Comish Scott 


Assistant Professor of Retailing 
Wayne University 


A mystery 


Retailing is one of the oldest and 
most necessary of all types of business ; 
yet, as a word and as a field of learn- 
ing, it is still a mystery to most people. 
For example, friends often say to me, 
“If vou taught mathematics, or English, 
or history, I’d know what you were 
doing, but retailing!” Even the con- 
troller of a big department store who 
sat opposite me at a Retail Merchants’ 
asked, “How do 


Association dinner 


you teach retailing?’ Seniors taking a 
retailing course as an élective or as a 
basic requirement in another business 
field have been heard to say, “Why 
haven't I known before about this type 
of training? I should have been major- 
ing in retailing all along. Now it’s too 
late to change.” 

Training in retailing, the largest 
part of the field of marketing, is im- 
portant enough to warrant intelligent 
promotion. Today, there are over nine 
million people employed in retail stores. 
Of these, more than 1,700,000 indi- 
vidual retail stores are currently in ex- 
istence and the majority are small, 
independently owned institutions. Re- 
tail stores did a total volume of business 
of $140 billion in 1950. 


Stores everywhere 


No matter how small a city or com- 
munity, there are stores in it. The 
people working in those stores engage 
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in a variety of jobs that have been 
classified into 200 different types. The 
largest have 20,000 to 
115,000 stores within their limits. A 
town of 50,000 population may have 
about 500 stores, and a town of 10,000 
population, from 100 to 200 stores. 
So, there are jobs to be had in retailing 
in every town and hamlet in the coun- 


cities from 


try. The person trained in retail-store 
operation does not have to search 
widely for a place to work. 

Making store people, high-school and 
college students, and the general public 
aware of the need for, and the avail- 
ability of, retail training is a sizable 
task. It requires institutions including 
colleges, retail merchants’ associations, 
and public-school systems that offer 
or sponsor retail training or distribu- 
tive education to work together. As 
good businessmen know, the ultimate 
success of any promotion depends on 
the soundness of the basic product or 
demands 


retail 


service being promoted. It 
that teachers of 
training, before attempting to promote 
it, find adequate answers to the three 


sponsors and 


fundamental questions: 


1. What is retail training ? 

2. Why do those who know nothing or 
little about retail training often feel that 
it should be only a minor part of the cur- 
riculum of schools of business administration 
or departments of marketing in colleges and 
universities ? 

3. Why should retailing constitute a major 
field of business training ? 
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What is retail training? 


Suppose you inherited a neighbor- 
hood grocery store with two employees 
and 2,000 items of merchandise. You 
had to take over its complete operation 
tomorrow. Would you have any idea 
of the multitude of activities in which 
you would have to engage to assure the 
continued solvency of your store? For 
instance : 


1. Where would you get the merchandise 
to replenish the stock on your shelves? How 
would you know what, how much, or when 
to buy? What selling price would you place 
on each item? 

2. Who are your customers? What do 
they expect or want to buy trom you? Do 
you have as many customers as you should? 
How can you get more? 

3. Who are your competitors ? What mer- 
chandise do they have that you do not carry 
in stock? What customer services do they 
offer that you do not? What can you do 
to keep abreast or ahead of them? 

4. What kind of records should you keep? 
How much rent should you pay? Should 
you advertise in newspapers? How much 
profit should you expect to make during 
the coming year ? 

5. Is the physical appearance of your store 
inviting? Is your store arranged to make 
it easy to do business? Are your merchandise 
and plant adequately protected - 

6. When do you find time to eat and sleep? 


Retail training or education provides 
you with the knowledge of where to 
find the answers to such questions. 
You will not have to depend on trial 
and error to be aware of your problems 
or to know what to do about them. Re- 
tail training fits an individual to under- 
stand the complexities of store opera- 
tion. It provides him with a knowledge 
ot the basic principles of store location, 
lavout, buying, selling, advertising and 


display, pricing, record keeping, plan- 
ning and budgeting, merchandise con- 
trol, organization, administration, and 
public relations. 

Effective retail education is not 
limited to reading books and attending 
lectures. It includes investigation into 
actual store operation, store work ex- 
perience, and consultation with store 
executives. Retailing may be taught in 
evening courses to those employed full 
time in retail stores. It may be learned 
through extension courses or in regular 
daytime classes at senior or junior col- 
leges. It may be had at the graduate 
level or through distributive-education 
programs in high schools. 


Why college training in retailing? 


Again, individuals voice many and 
varied objections to retail training at 
the college level. Some specific objec- 
tions frequently heard to this type of 
training and a suggested rebuttal to 
each are: 


1. Obrection: Retailing is a trade and has no 
place in college education. 
Rebuttal: A trade is usually defined as 
a “way of earning a living.” 
We have’ medical schools, 
schools of engineering, agri- 
cultural colleges, teacher-train- 
ing programs, and, in schools 
of business, majors in secre- 
tarial science, accounting, and 
advertising. Business schools 
and high schools teach short- 
hand, typing, and bookkeeping. 
Colleges also teach these sub- 
jects and no one objects. Are 
they any more ways of mak- 
ing a living than is retailing? 
If not, why should objections 
be raised to retailing being 
taught tn colleges ? 
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2. Objection: Higher education should pro- 


vide broad cultural —back- 
grounds for its students and 
not concentrate on specifics. 
Read the rebuttal to objection 
number one again. Consider, 
also, that major study in the 
field of retailing may include 
the same basic cultural train- 
ing as does a major in his- 
tory, education, or marketing. 
Courses in economics, Eng- 
lish, literature, history, science, 
and psychology are “musts” 
for retailing majors. 

A student wanting to do ad- 
vertising or accounting in a 
retail store can take his major 
in advertising or accounting 
and does not need retail 
courses. 

He can, if he plans to remain a 
copy writer or record keeper 
all his life. But if he aspires 
to advance rapidly to an ex- 
ecutive job such as sales-pro- 
motion manager or controller 
in a retail store, he must have 
a general understanding of 
total retail-store operation. His 
retailing major will fill the 
latter need. Also, he may 
select additional electives in 
the fields of advertising or 
accounting. 

Anyone planning to work in a 
store can best learn by work 
experience. 

Experience is recommended 
along with class attendance. 
Learning entirely by experi- 
ence, however, means trial and 
error and often poor use of 
capital, time, and effort. It ac- 
counts for many of the failures 
in the retail field of business. 
Again, experience is usually 
limited to one type of job in 
a single store. It gives the 
learner a narrow viewpoint 
and fails to provide a general 
understanding of the entire 
store operation—what the 
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parts are, their importance, 
and how they fit together. 
A formalized retail training 
course presents the complete 
picture. 


No college should spend its 
time providing training for 
someone to become a clerk be- 
hind a counter at $28 a week. 


Retail training is aimed at the 
student capable of holding an 
executive position in a large 
store or owning and managing 
his own store. It enables him 
to become a real salesperson 
who can serve a customer in- 
telligently and satisfactorily. 
It helps him to understand his 
need to work in a stock-keep- 
ing and selling capacity long 
enough to know their impor- 
tance before stepping into the 
shoes of an assistant buyer. 
It constitutes a sound basis for 
his assumption of duties as a 
department head, training di- 
rector, store superintendent, 
display man, comparison shop- 
per, or an independent store 
owner. 

A student or beginner in any 
field of business needs to learn 
its fundamentals. Some sort 
of internship can assist him 
materially in acquiring this 
knowledge. Are not lawyers 
and doctors required to go 
through similar periods of in- 
ternship ? 

Granted that a beginner in re- 
tailing receives little pay. But 
is it a lesser amount than the 
medical intern receives? Is 
the law clerk paid a higher 
wage? 

Retail training helps an in- 
dividual to advance rapidly if 
he has the necessary interest 
in and application to his work. 
And the successful retail ex- 
ecutive or small store owner 
is generally a leading citizen 
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of his town. He is in a posi- 
tion of social responsibility. 
His reputation is as good as 
that of a high-school principal, 
a lawyer, or a partner in an 
accounting firm. His income 
is comparable to that of any 
type of business executive. 

6. Objection: Stores can do their own train- 
ing; colleges do not need to 
do it. 

Rebuttal: No, they cannot. Only the 

very large department- and 
chain-store organizations have 
training departments. They 
concentrate mostly on systems 
and training procedures. They 
frequently omit training in 
service and salesmanship, pub- 
lic relations, and a_ general 
understanding of store opera- 
tion. The latter types of train- 
ing of instruction are re- 
quired to meet today’s need 
for thoroughly trained ex- 
ecutives. 
A majority of stores are small. 
They think they cannot afford 
training for their own em- 
ployees. Or they may be com- 
pletely unaware of a need for 
training. 


Need for training in retailing 


Retailing is a huge, complicated in- 
dustry. It is beset with many problems. 
Its needs are great; its opportunities 
are many. For example: 

1. Retailing absorbs countless thou- 
sands of new workers each year. Many 
young people seek their first jobs in re- 
tail stores. They should know that they 
must start as salesclerks, stock or de- 
livery boys. These lowly beginning 
jobs lead to all sorts of interesting and 
authoritative positions that pay well. 

There is already much written in- 
formation on the variety of jobs, the 


number of jobs, the opportunity for 
women in retailing. Stores are con- 
stantly on the lookout for good execu- 
tive material. Through educational pro- 
grams in retailing, voung people, store 
zimployees, and store management can 
be helped. 

2. Retailers have a social responsi- 
bility. Stores exist to serve the ultimate 
needs of all people. In our society of 
mass production and specialization, re- 
tail outlets are a necessity. They are 
a part of the backbone of every com- 
munity. If retailers are to carry their 
responsibility to society effectively, they 
must know what they are doing. Train- 
ing helps them to know. 

3. There is a need to eliminate retail 
business failures which are greater than 
the combined failures in all other busi- 
ness fields. \With every failure goes loss 
of money, time, energy, and service 
to the consumer, and job security to 
the retailer and to his employees. 
Soundly conceived retail training pro- 
grams can help to eliminate unnecessary 
failures and can give the independent 
store operator or retail emplovee a com- 
petitive advantage. 

4. Retailing is hard work and a field 
of constant changes. College education, 
in particular, is supposed to help people 
recognize what they need to know, 
learn where to get the information they 
need, and how to use that information. 
It should give them the fundamentals 
of organizing their time and energy 
needed to get results more quickly and 
satisfactorily. Operating a retail store 
is replete with never-ending tasks. 
The modern retailer must make in- 
numerable decisions quickly about all 
tvpes of things. He must be well in- 
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Help for the Small Businessman 


Jane J. Vogeley 
Assistant Supervisor of Adult Distributive Education 
Division of Adult and Vocational Education 
Richmond Public Schools 


Richmond, Virginia 


Too many problems and taxes 


“Business is 
rough.” 
That is the prevailing sentiment 


rough, and I mean 


among small businessmen all over the 
Increased operating costs, 
wage stabilization, merchandise 


country. 
OP S., 
hard to get, customers difficult to sat- 
isfy, and taxes! Everything is taxed 
one way or another. Little wonder that 
nerves are stretched to the breaking 
point. 

Yes, the small businessman today is 
burdened with the mechanics of opera- 
tion and government regulations. He 
has cried wolf too many times over the 
past few vears for much notice to be 
taken of his current shouts of alarm. 
Fortunately, though, he has been heard 
in some cities. The city of Richmond, 
Virginia, for example, has gone to his 
rescue by offering a Small Business 
Clinic each year. 


The Small Business Clinic 


The Richmond Small Business Clinic 
program is designed specifically for 
owners, managers, and persons in- 
terested in small business operations. 
It is offered annually by the Division 
of Adult 
Public Schools and is sponsored and 
Richmond Junior 


The clinic is 


Education of the Richmond 
promoted by the 


Chamber of Commerce. 
now in its fourth vear of operation. 
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Its increasing popularity is a measure 
of the quality of service it is rendering 
to the business men and women of the 
city. 

The purpose of the clinic is to pro- 
vide the proprietors and managers of 
small business with information and 
aids as well as to assist them in the 
conduct and expansion of their enter- 
prises. The objectives are accomplished 
through a series of educational con- 
ferences covering essential factors of 
business management. It is mot a 
theoretical course in business adminis- 
tration. All discussions and demonstra- 
tions are conducted on a practical basis. 
The problems presented are the typical 
day-to-day problems confronting the 
operator of a small business concern. 
The discussions are carried on without 
or outside as- 


the use of textbooks 


signments. 
Method of conduct 


The program is conducted by Mr. 
John Perreault, city supervisor of dis- 
tributive education. His job is to as- 
sist the discussion leaders in planning 
and organizing their materials for pres- 
entation. Guest speakers from busi- 
ness agencies such as the Retail Mer- 
Better 
Bureau, United States Department of 


chants’ Association, Jusiness 
Commerce, and the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce supplement the unit dis- 


cussions with talks on their services 
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available to small businessmen. Busi- 
ness leaders in each specialized field are 
also invited to address _ individual 
groups. Appropriate training films are 
selected and spaced throughout each 
series of meetings. local business and 
professional men lead discussions on 
sales training, advertising and_ sales 
promotion, money and finance, legal 
aspects of business, human relations, 
effective speaking, business organiza- 
tions, and credit and collections. 

Each clinic unit of instruction re- 
quires ten hours to complete. Indi- 
vidual sessions are two hours in length 
and are offered once a week. [ach 
participant pays $1.50 a unit and may 
enroll for as many units as he desires. 
Individuals completing one or more of 
the units offered are awarded the Dis- 
tributive Education Certificate with an 
identifying seal for each unit completed. 
Persons completing a sequence of eight 
units become eligible for the Distrib- 
utive Education Diploma awarded by 
the State Board of F-ducation. 


Typical units 


To illustrate the material covered in 
typical units, descriptions of three units 
being offered in the present 1952 winter 
schedule follow: 


1. The Legal Aspects of Business 
Conference leader: James C. Clarke, 
Attorney, Law firm of Bowles, 

Anderson and Boyd 

Law and its origin, sources and branches 
of law; property, personal and real, business 
dealings in real property ; business contracts, 
kinds and essential elements; parties to con- 


tract, incompetent persons; offer and ac- 
ceptance of contracts, performance and 
breach; sales of property; all business sales, 
passing of title, intention of parties, condi- 
tional sales, auction, warranties; loan, hir- 
ing, pawn or pledge of property; negotiable 
instruments, origin and_ history, kinds, 
parties ; and criminal law and crimes against 
business. 


2. Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Conference leader: Joseph Cabell Eanes 
Cabell-Eanes Advertising Agency 
Purpose of advertising; cost of advertis- 
ing; advertising media; direct mail; space 
advertising; radio; television; correlating 
sales promotion; manufacturer and dealer 
aids; timeliness in advertising; co-operative 
advertising ; displays ; samples and demonstra- 
tions; planning an advertising programs; 
conducting the co-ordinated sales-promotion 
program. 
3. Effective Speaking for Business 
Conference leader : Raymond L. Kennedy 
Production Supervisor, WRVA 
Broadcasting Company 
Attitudes behind speech; expressing ideas 
and meanings; effective choice of words; 
voice variations; force; speaking rate or 
tempo; organizing materials for group pres- 
entation; voice testing and analysis; build- 
ing self-confidence through effective speech ; 
speaking for radio and public-address sys- 
tems. Discussions and demonstration com- 
bined with practice. 


In reading the unit descriptions, it 
is important to remember that all points 
covered are related directly to the prob- 
lems confronting the members of the 
group. This assures discussions of a 
practical nature, rather than theoretical. 

Yes, it is rough for the small busi- 
nessman. But it is not nearly as rough 
for him as it might seem if his com- 
munity is interested in his problems 
and is doing something about them. 
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Book Notes * 


Administrative Action, by William H. 
Newman. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951, xi + 483 pages. 
$6.35. 

Starting with the definition of administra- 
tion as “the guidance, leadership, and control 
of the efforts of a group of individuals toward 
some common goal,” the book views the 
components of an administrator’s job. Ad- 
ministrative skill is shown to involve a 
mastery of the planning, organizing, assem- 
bling resources, directing, and controlling 
activities. Administrative decision making 
and execution are discussed in detail. 

The book is soundly conceived and well 
organized, Executives should find its analysis 
of the principles and techniques of adminis- 
tration very helpful in gaining a better under- 
standing of their job. 

The author is William H. Newman, Samuel 
Bronfman professor of democratic business 
enterprise, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University. 


A History of Phelps Dodge 1834- 
1950, by Robert Glass Cleland. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1952, xxii + 307 pages. $5.00. 

This is the story of an American merchant- 
trader among whose descendants are num- 
bered financiers, bankers, railroad magnates, 
and mine owners. It sketches the financial 
growth of the family and the economic 
development of the United States from before 
the War of 1812. It describes the historical 
reasons why a company could grow to such 
mammoth size only in the United States. 

It is the story of a company returning untold 

benefits to its country and to its workers. 

The merchant-trader gave little, if any, 
thought to the numerous copper mines that 
his family in later years was to assist in 
discovering and developing to the economic 
betterment of the. country. The high prin- 
ciples and ethics of these men are made 
understandable by the description of their 
religious background. They felt a moral and 
social obligation from the start to their 


* Unless otherwise noted, book notes were pre- 
pared by T. Dart Fllsworth. 
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employees and to the surrounding community. 
Some thirty-two thousand stockholders have 
inherited a responsibility that had _ its 
humble beginnings in a small saddle shop a 
hundred and fifty vears ago. 

Amelia Klepp 


An Introduction to Statistical Analysis, 
by Wilfred J. Dixon and Frank J. 
Massey, Jr. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1951, x 
+ 370 pages. $4.50. 

The basic concepts of statistics are pre- 
sented for the beginning student. Emphasis 
is placed on how to apply statistical techniques 
to the solution of practical problems. The 
material is amply illustrated with examples 
from fields such as agriculture, business, and 
chemistry. Among the 26 tables included in 
the Appendix are: random numbers, areas 
of the normal curve, natural logarithms, and 
possible populations for sampling experi- 
ments. 

The authors are Wilfred J. Dixon, asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics, and Frank J. 
Massey, Jr., assistant professor of mathe- 
matics, University of Oregon. 


A Survey of Boys’ Departments and 
Stores. New York: Boys’ Apparel 
3uyers’ Association, 1952, 47 
pages. $2.00. 

The managements of 22 retail stores han- 
dling boyswear co-operated with the Boys’ 
Apparel Buyers’ Association in the prepara- 
tion of this report. It suggests answers to 
such questions as: What factors are im- 
portant to the success of a boyswear depart- 
ment? What physical characteristics should 
the department possess? What merchandise 
should be stocked and how should it be 
priced? How should boyswear be promoted 
and advertised? Boyswear retailers should 
find the report profitable reading. 


Business Forecasting, by Frank D. 
Newbury. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1952, vii + 
273 pages. $4.75. 
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Forecasting is critically examined as a 
tool for management. The principles and 
practices of organized forecasting are pre- 
sented in the practical language of the busi- 
nessman. Methods of forecasting national 
income and production are discussed thor- 
oughly as are also the economic principles 
on which the techniques are based. Special 
emphasis is given to business cycles and their 
importance to accurate forecasting. 

Frank D. Newbury was formerly vice- 
president, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
and is presently a consulting economist. 


Capitalism, by David McCord Wright. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1951, xvii + 246 pages. 
$3.25. 

Capitalism is analyzed and compared to 
Stalinist Marxism. Points of agreement and 
conflict between the two economic concepts 
are emphasized. Simplified economic material 
on the business cycle, monopoly, stabilization, 
union policy, and related topics supplement 
the anthropological and ideological considera- 
tion of the subject. 

The author is professor of economics and 
lecturer on law, University of Virginia. His 
book is a valuable addition to the “Economic 
Handbook Series.” 


Creative Retail Salesmanship, by Ken- 
neth B. Haas. Chicago: Kenneth 
B. Haas, 820 North Michigan 
Avenue, 1951, 75 pages. $1.50. 
Here is a “how to” manual for training 
a sales force in creative selling. Among the 
topics covered are: “How to Build a Cre- 
ative Sales Personality,” “How to Meet 
Customer Resistance,” “How to Use Sug- 
gestion to Sell,” and “How to Build a 
Clientele.” 
aid for training salesmen. 


Retailers should find it a good 


Economics of Income and Consump- 
Helen G. Canoyer and 
Roland S. Vaile. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1951, xvii 
+ 348 pages. $4.50. 


A discussion of the results of economic 


tion, by 


forces is supplemented with definitions and 
explanations of economic goods, production, 
and consumption; and their standards of 
measurement, specialization, means of ex- 
change, and how prices are determined. It 
examines macroeconomics, national net pro- 
duct and real income, and the consumer’s 
role, and emphasizes that the consumer and 
the producer are one. 

The book may be used in marketing and 
business courses on the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

Amelia Klepp 


Financial History of The United 
States, by Paul Studenski and 
Herman E. Krooss. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1952, x + 528 pages. $6.50. 

The monetary and fiscal policies of each 
administration have played an important role 
in the dynamic growth of the American 
economy. This book treats the impact of 
finance, fiscal administration, money, banking, 
and tariff at the federal, state, and local 
levels. It emphasizes the causes and effects 
ot financial developments, traced from the 
neophyte financial structure of colonial days 
to the complex one of today. It interweaves 
the historical experience, social forces, and 
philosophies of our leaders into the history 
of finance. 

The book represents a needed contribution 
to the literature of the field. The subject 
matter is presented in a palatable manner 
that makes fascinating reading. It con- 
stitutes an excellent reference source and 
should assist one to understand and appreciate 
the importance of financial development in 
molding the nation’s past and future. 

Werner J. Kaplan 


How to Establish and Operate a 
Retail Store, by Robinson and 
Haas. Second edition; New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, xiv + 
408 pages. $5.00. 

The book provides a general coverage of 
the field of small-store operation. The prob- 
lems involved in operating a small business, 
including buying, selling, promoting, and 
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management are discussed in detail. It is 
a good basic text for a course in small-store 
operation. 

Robert R. Henry 


How You Really Earn Your Living, 
by Lewis H. Haney. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, yi 
282 pages. $1.50. 

In the words of the author, “This is an 
American primer of economics.” It explains 
in simple, easy-to-understand language, the 
principles of economic life as they have 
influenced the growth and development of 
America. It is based on the premises that: 
(1) the individual is the most important thing 
in America; (2) that Americans want happi- 
ness and desire to treat others fairly; (3) 
that freedom of choice is an American herit- 
age: and (4) that while the American way 
of life has its faults it is still the best for 
everyone. 

It is an ideal book for a company to give 
to executives and employees and should be 
required reading for every young man or 
woman in high school or college. 

Paul E. Smith 


Industrial Pricing and Market Prac- 
tices, by Alfred R. Oxenfeldt. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1951, xii + 602 pages. $4.75. 

Price theory and pricing practices in the 
industrial field are examined to provide an 
explanation of price behavior. Specific topics 
discussed that will assist interested persons 
to a better understanding of the subject 
include: environmental setting of prices; 
prices in a free economy; intrafirm, inter- 
firm, and interindustry price influences; and 
government influences on prices. Two case 
studies are presented to illustrate the text 
material. 

Alfred R. Oxenfeldt is chairman, depart- 
ment of economics, Hofstra College. 


International IVindow Display, edited 
by Walter Herdeg. New York: 
oe 


Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1951, 276 


pages. $12.50. 
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This handsome, protusely illustrated volume 
does not pretend to offer any sort of instruc- 
tion in the techniques of window display. 
It presents a collection of photographs (a 
few in color) of examples of display art 
from a number of European countries and 
the United States. The sections of the 
volume dealing with France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Switzer!and, and the United States 
are each introduced with brief comment (in 
English, French, and German) on display 
art in those countries. 

Included also are sections dealing with 
point-of-purchase display units and paper 
sculpture. The book is packed with fresh, 
original display ideas. 

Robert E. Maxwell 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Educa- 
tion, by William Clayton Bower. 
University of Ken- 


1952, xv +214 


Lexington: 
tucky 
pages. $3.50. 


Press, 


American education has experienced basic 
changes over the years. Extremely important 
among the changes has been the shift in 
emphasis from values to subjects and skills. 
Today, there is a growing realization among 
our educators that moral and spiritual values 
are inherent in the acquisition of knowledge. 
This is fundamental to the widespread con- 
cern about the need to restore these values 
to education. 

The book offers a critical examination of 
the background and nature of the problem. 
It also reports on a program conducted by 
educators in Kentucky for developing moral 
and spiritual values in the public-school 
curriculum. The program involves neither 
the addition of personnel and expense to the 
public-school system of the state nor any 
violation of the cherished principles of separa- 
tion of church and state. 

William 
emeritus of the University of Chicago. He 
is an author of note in the fields of religion 
and education. His present book is definitely 


Clayton Bower is professor 


essential reading for those Americans, busi- 
nessmen, educators, and others, who consider 
current moral standards a serious threat to 


our way of life. 








Problems in’ Retail Merchandising, 
by John W. Wingate, Elmer O. 
Schaller, and Irving Goldenthal. 
Fourth edition; New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, vii + 
309 pages. $2.20. 

This companion book to Techniques of 
Retail Merchandising (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950) by Wingate and Schaller, almost com- 
pletely revised and rearranged, provides 
retailers with a guide for solving nearly every 
type of mathematical problem confronting 
them. It presents essentials in an under- 
standable manner, and it is chock-full of 
“working examples,” sample problems, and 
their detailed solutions. 

It is a really “how-to-do-it” book as 
evidenced by section headings such as: “How 
to Figure Profits.” “How to Determine 
Markup,” “How to Value Inventories by 
the Cost and Retail Methods,” “How to 
Measure and to Increase Stock Turns,” and 
“How to Plan Stock, Purchases, and Open- 
to-Buy.” 

In addition, there are supplementary sec- 
tions dealing with merchandising operations 
and invoice mathematics. There is an arith- 
metic review for those who want to brush 
up on fundamentals. 

College students planning a future in 
merchandising and store executives alike 
will find the book helpful and easy to use. 


C. S. Baron 


Problem Manual for Statistical Tech- 
niques in Market Research, bv 
Robert Ferber. Illinois: Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research, 
University of Illinois, 1951, 64 
pages. 

Here is a set of problems that supplements 
the author’s Statistical Techniques for Mar- 
ket Research. It also provides a discussion 
of developments in the field and lists relevant 
research material published since 1949. 
Research workers and teachers alike should 
find it helpful in their work. 

Robert Ferber is research associate pro- 
fessor, Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, University of Illinois. 
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Psychological Analysis of Economic 


Behavior, by George Katona. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1951, ix + 347 pages. 
$5.00. 

Economic processes are examined as evi- 
dences of human behavior. Economic and 
psychological principles are discussed. A 
psychological analysis is made of the major 
decisions and choices of businessmen and of 
consumers. Spending and saving and pricing 
and investing are gone into, as are also the 
behavior of businessmen, consumers, and 
policy makers which contributes to economic 
fluctuations. The treatment of inflation and 
price control from a psychological point of 
view are thought stimulating. 

George Katona, program director, Survey 
Research Center, and professor of economics 
and psychology, University of Michigan, has 
made a worthy contribution to marketing 
literature with this initial attempt to integrate 


psychology and economics. 


Public Relations, by Edward L. Ber- 
Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1952, 
374 pages. $5.00. 


nays. 


3ecause retailing is primarily a_ service 
rendered to the public, one could say that 
retailing is a practical and constant exercise 
in applied public relations. Although this 
book, by the dean of counselors in the field, 
contains little specific comment on retailing, 
its analyses and suggestions will be of value 
to thoughtful and progressive retail policy 
makers. 

The crisis in retailing today—from shrink- 
ing profits, higher costs, new types of 
competition, vendor relations, incompetent 
and indifferent personnel—ties in with store 
public relations. Probably no longer can a 
store be all things to all people and survive. 
New decisions in the light of its relationship 
to the community must be made, and soon. 

Mr. Bernays’ book can serve as a guide in 
studying the situation and arriving at work- 
able solutions. The methods and approaches 
he uses for many industries will work as 
well for stores. A helpful feature of his 
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book is the bibliography, which contains de- 


tailed source data. 
J. M. Russakoff 


Sharing a Business, by Franklin 
J. Lunding. Kingsport, Tenn.: 
Kingsport Press, Inc., 1951, 150 
pages. $2.75. 

Sharing a Business tells the story of the 
Jewel Tea Company, Inc., and the basic 
philosophy of its management. It describes 
how the company shares its business with 
its customers, its employees, and with the 
community. It lists profit-sharing problems 
and principles and stresses the need for 
“providing something to share.” Following 
is a discussion of management’s job and 
problems and how workers can share the 
problems of management. 

Franklin J. Lunding is chief executive 
officer, Jewel Tea Company, Inc. In Shar- 
ing a Business he has done an excellent job 
of expounding the philosophy of progressive 
business management. 


Speak Up, Management!, by Robert 
Newcomb and Marg Sammons. 
New York: Funk and \Wagnalls 
Company in association with 
Modern Industry Magazine, 1951, 
XII -+- 308 pages. $5.00. 

This book treats communication—first, 
between employer and employee and, second, 
between business or industry and the public. 
Recognizing the need for good communica- 
tion, the authors are concerned, largely, with 
an analysis of ways of communicating 

The book deals with communication devices 
that have been used successfully in a variety 
of business organizations. Techniques such 
as the management newsletter, the annual 
report, bulletin boards, the employee publi- 
cation, the plant open house, and supervisory 
and employee meetings, are discussed in 
detail. Retailers will find helpful ideas for 
building effective employee and public rela- 
tions. 

The last section of the book presents 101 
ways in which management can speak up. 
These are case studies of communication 
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efforts that have been employed by various 
companies. They serve as a source of ideas 
to spark plug more effective communications. 
The authors have drawn upon their experi- 
ences as business consultants for much of 
the information found in the book. 


H. E. Krusa 

Successful Employee Benefit Plans, by 
The Editorial Staff of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952, 561 pages. $8.95. 

This book brings together information on 
the problems an employer faces when install- 
ing employee benefit plans. The authors 
describe various types of plans, include 
information for presenting the plans to 
employees, and stress the importance of 
employee participation in the operation of 
these plans. 

The plans are divided into three categories : 
(1) benefits that offer security, including 
group insurance plans; (2) benefits that 
increase employee income, including various 
types of immediate-benefit profit, sharing 
plans, employer stock plans, and suggestion 
systems; and (3) other benefits, including 
educational and self-improvement programs, 
employee food services, industrial recreation, 
and other employee services. Each plan is 
described so that an employer may evaluate 
it from the standpoint of the benefits in 
relation to his organization and from the 
cost standpoint and with recognition of the 
pitfalls that may cause its failure. 

The authors offer examples of plans in 
operation taken from all types of business 
organizations. A section is devoted to the 
tax and labor-law aspects of employee bene- 
fit plans. 

In the publication of this book, the editors 
of Prentice-Hall have performed a real 
service for the busy retail executive 

H. E. Krusa 

The Apparel Manufacturing Industry. 

New York: Market Planning 

Service, National Credit Office, 

Inc., 1952, 77 
(limited distribution ). 

The menswear and womenswear industries 


pages. Free 


are analyzed in detail. For these purposes 
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womenswear is divided into the dress, coat 
and suit, and intimate apparel trades, while 
menswear is broken into tailored clothing, 
work clothing and furnishings, and heavy 
outerwear and rainwear. Statistics relating 
to items, such as average wholesale price 
per garment, number of firms, garment pro- 
duction per price line, and 1950 sales are 
presented for individual trades. 

The study also includes statistics on each 
of the eleven major wholesale menswear and 
womenswear markets, representing 80 per 
cent of the apparel trade’s 7!4 billion dollar 
volume in 1950. They are in order of size, 
New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Cincinnati, and San 
Francisco. Secondary apparel trades markets 
are: Dallas, Bridgeport-New Haven, Roches- 
ter, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Nashville. 


The Facts of Life, by Louis I. Dublin. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951, x + 461 pages. $4.95. 

The layman will find in this compilation 
of the facts of human life from birth to 
death answers to questions he may _ have 
concerning birth, death, divorce, disease, 
longevity, and marriage. It is based on the 
many years of research done by the statis- 
tical staff of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Retail executives, particularly 
those engaged in personnel activities, should 
find it a valuable reference book. 

The authors are Louis I. Dublin, vice- 
president and_ statistician, and Mortimer 
Spiegelman, assistant statistician, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 


The History of Corsets in Pictures, by 
M. D. C. Crawford and E. Guern- 
sey. New York: Fairchild Publi- 
cations, Inc., 1952, 41 pages. $1.00. 

Nobody has been content to leave the 
female figure in its natural form. Because 
of this, a different silhouette has been forced 
upon women in each historical design period. 

The history of corsets shows that the 

silhouette has been influenced strongly by 

the attitudes of the governing powers—the 
more formal the government, the tighter the 


corset. Detailed illustrations of corsets worn 
by women through the centuries show the 
gradual emanicipation of the feminine figure 
from the iron cages of the sixteenth century 
to the comfortable restraints of today. 
After the first blush, men, along with 
women, will find this historical book fas- 
cinating reading. 
Evelyn Dawn Fraser 


The History of Lingerie, by M. D.C. 
Crawford and E. G. Crawford. 
New York: Fairchild Publications, 
Inc., 1952, 81 pages. $1.00. 

Although some undergarments were worn 
earlier, lingerie as we know it today did not 
have its beginnings until the 1800's. The 
history of lingerie is traced from that time 
through the twentieth century. Each change 
in design is related to the social conditions 
which brought it about. Illustrations of the 
garments of each period are used to comple- 
ment the text material. 

Those who buy and sell lingerie, as well 
as those interested in the history of fashion, 
will find the story of lingerie an exciting 
commentary on the times in addition to being 
an authoritative history of lingerie. 

Evelyn Dawn Fraser 


The Progressive Mine Workers of 
America: A Study in Rival Union- 
ism, by Harriet D. Hudson, assist- 
ant professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Bulletin Series 
Number 73; Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, University 
of Ilinois, 1952, 152 pages. Single 
copies free. 

This bulletin presents a study of trade- 
unionism and the interaction of rival unions. 
It deals with the “Progressive Miners of 
America,” now the “Progressive Mine 
Workers of America” and the “United Mine 
Workers of America.” It is of particular 
interest since the “Progressive Mine Workers 
of America” is the only labor organization to 
serve as a competitor of John L. Lewis’ 
“United Mine Workers of America.” 

Paul E. Smith 








—— 
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Wake Up Your Mind, by Alex Osborn. 
New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1952, xv + 277 pages. $3.00. 

Man is endowed with four types of mental 
powers: absorptive, creative, reasoning, and 
retentive. His creative power is “the ability 
to visualize, to foresee, and to generate ideas.” 
It represents the highest form of mental 
activity and is the one that mechanized 
brains will never have. 

Man can live a more enjoyable life if he 
will exercise his creativity. Suggested here 
are 101 ways in which the individual can 
develop this power. Young men and women, 
husbands, wives, parents, and oldsters alike 
will find the book interesting and entertain- 
ing reading. 


Alex Osborn is co-founder of Batten, 
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Barton, Durstine and Osborn, one of the 
country’s outstanding advertising firms. 


Wilson’s Index, by Fern L. Wilson. 
Cleveland: The Press of Western 
Reserve University, 1951,. 303 
pages. 

This compilation of studies published by 
the research bureaus of 56 universities pro- 
vides a reference source of materials not 
previously available. It includes research, 
completed or in progress, in commerce, eco- 
nomics, and industry. The Index makes it 
relatively easy for industrial concerns, library 
staffs, research writers, and students to locate 
needed data published by these institutions. 

Fern Wilson is assistant director of The 
Bureau of Business Research, Western 
Reserve University. 








Retailers, It’s 


Your Move 


(Continued from page 60) 


Just as merchandise must be sold to 
each individual customer according to 
her likes and preferences, so must re- 
tailing be sold to each student as a good 
industry in which to make his future 
stake. 

It is only by knowing the likes and 
dislikes, interests, and problems of the 
individual student that retailers can 
point their recruiting programs toward 
interesting him in retailing. If re- 
tailers know the factors that are 
important to the college student in his 
choice of a career, they can improve 
retailing’s status in regard to these 
factors. 

Retailers may find, after careful 
investigation, that they are emphasiz- 
ing factors in their recruiting programs 
that are of little interest or significance 
to the student. Retailers should recog- 
nize that there are distinct differences 
between the preferences of men and 
women. Chain stores in_ particular 
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might increase their efforts toward 
recruiting a fair share of college gradu- 
ates to their ranks. 

College vocational advisers are not 
aiding the cause of retailing. Any edu- 
cational program initiated by retailers 
might well begin with the adviser him- 
self. Retailers must convince him that 
retailing is a good career and_ that 
students are interested in it. He needs 
to learn that retailing can use many 
kinds of talents and that the oppor- 
tunities in retailing are not limited to 
selling alone. 

Retailing has bettered its recruiting 
program during the past few years. 
As the economy becomes more com- 
petitive, it will become essential for 
retailing to increase its efforts to get 
the best people available to man_ its 
organizations. Retailing is a personal 
business. It will need the most com- 
petent personnel to consolidate its past 
gains and to assure its future progress. 
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Ask Me About the ‘*7”’ 


(Continued from page 62) 


tablish a temporary charge account and 
is transferred to an IBM card. Sales- 
girls must perforate all sales checks on 
cash sales to plan members with this 
number to ensure the customer receiv- 
ing credit for purchases and being deb- 
ited for merchandise returned. 


5. All store personnel is thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the details of how the 
plan operates, and special attention is 
given to the key groups of people con- 
cerned with the operation of the plan. 
These include all sales, adjustment, 
bookkeeping, and tabulating personnel. 

6. The selection of good customers 

those entitled to dividends, the cal- 
culation of amount of individual cus- 
tomer dividends, and the printing of 
dividend checks are handled on IBM 


equipment. 
Cost of plan 


To date, the operation of the plan 
has required the employment of a part- 
time clerical worker. Due to our lim- 
ited mechanical bookkeeping equip- 
ment, we have also found it necessary 
to have dividend payments calculated 
by an outside service bureau. The 
time required for this purpose is about 
nine hours per vear. The cost of items 
such as postage and printed forms are 
difficult to estimate at this time. The 
major expense involved is made up of 
the dividends paid to good customers. 
We estimate that 50 per cent of our 
customers will earn dividends. On 


) 


this basis, we will distribute 342 per 
cent of our annual sales in the form of 
dividend payments. The cost of these 
payments will total slightly less than 
2 per cent of our vearly sales. 


Results to date 


The plan was introduced on De- 
cember 1, 1951. There were 10,415 
members of the 7 Per Cent Club as of 
May 3, 1952. The relative changes in 
dollar sales and merchandise returns 
for each month since the plan was in- 
troduced from the corresponding pe- 
riod one vear earlier are tabulated be- 


low: 

Per Cent CHANGE FROM 

SAME MONTH 
12 Montus Brrore 

Month and Year Sales Returns 
December 1951 + 5.0 —13.0 
January 1952 + 2.0 -22.4 
February 1952 + 9.0 —17.2 
March 1952 +14.2 -28.5 
April 1952 +22.7 —11.1 


It is tar too early to attempt a fair 
evaluation of the program. Granted 
that the total payments involved can 
run extremely high if a sizable majority 
of our customers succeed in earning 
dividends, but so can our savings in 
operating expenses. (ranted, too, that 
changed conditions may cause us to 
make major alterations in the details 
of the plan. However, if our experi- 
ence to date has any significance, we 
tend toward the opinion that the 7 Per 
Cent Club will prove a successful in- 
novation for our company. 
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Retail Trade in 1951 
(Continued from page 68) 
TasLe V (Cont.) 
Sales and Profits of 117 Major United States Retail Stores Compared, 
by Store, for 1950 and 1951 
Profits AS Per Cent OF SALES 
Sates (App 000) Before Taxes After Taxes 
GROcERY CHAINS 1951 1950 1951] 1950 1951 
H. C. Bohack Company, Inc. ... $ 115,268 $ 98824 1.8 2.9 1.0 1.6 
Colonial Stores Company ...... 202,733 178,331 2 3.0 iZ 1.5 
Grand Union Company ......... 179,395 161,007 17 27 1.0 1.4 
Jewel Tea Company ............ 209,244 188,689 3.2 3.8 iy @ 
Rvoger: Company ..6.. 056 ccs. 997 ,086 861,243 2.2 2.9 1.3 1.5 
National Tea Company .......... 361,321 315,219 2.0 3.1 1.0 17 
Sateway Stores, Ine: ......05055. 1,454,643 1,100,852 3 2.4 _ 1.3 i 
Thorofare Markets ............ 34,699 27,996 SS 41 > ee | i 
Be raat orem re ee $3,554,389 $2,932,161 1,7 2.8 9 is 
Matt Orpver : 
A Wie is keds vac Ms, $ 87443 $ 79,784 52 6.3 17 26 j 
Montgomery Ward and Company, ‘ 
TIMES irre iv a Riese Ss Oo wa A ee 1,106,157 1,170,462 10.2 119 49 6.3 
New Process Company .......... 15,310 15,106 8.7 12.4 4.3 6.7 
Sears, Roebuck and Company .... 2,657,408 2,556,371 10.2 119 4.2 5.6 
PREP) AMES. 5 hs bite bevels Hea eeA 146,308 143,517 3.6 4.1 1.6 2.3 
Pee uloge here eran om ves $4,012,626 $3,965,238 98 115 2 5.6 
VARIETY CHAINS 
M. H. Fishman Company, Inc. ... $ 11,732 $ 10,437 7.2 8.1 3.4 4.6 
W. T. Grant Company ........ 268,333 250,574 Y $e 6.4 28 3.2 
H. L. Green Stores Company, Inc. 106,496 101,905 res 94 4.0 5.2 
Js. S. Kresge Company <......... 310,978 294,839 94 114 48 6.7 
S. H. Kress and Company ...... 172,391 161,657 Tis -Ig5 5.8 7.5 
aS a | 4,952 4,665 4.0 7.1 Ba 4.1 
mcGrory Stores Corp. .......... 104,222 98,666 ia 8.9 3.9 5.3 
McLellan Stores Company ...... 61,082 56,040 7.0 8.6 3.6 49 
G. C. Murphy Company ........ 168,898 150,507 10.8 99 5.4 6.3 
Neisner Brothers, Inc. .......... 61,801 58,260 4.3 5.4 2.2 2.9 
J. J. Newbury Company ......... 161,267 145,671 vi J 8.3 35 4.7 
Rose’s 5, 10, and 25 Cent Stores, 
EA ode Srey eee ae 21,260 19,691 8.7 8.9 3.7 47 
F. W. Woolworth Company .... 684,180 632,136 8.6 9.4 4.6 5.9 
BN) david Uigketsnkaerses $2,137,592 $1,985,648 8.6 6.4 4.3 5.5 
MISCELLANEOUS 
parker Brothers Corp. .......... $ 30,655 $ 31,879 3.6 8.6 3.0 4.9 
EO PUNE “sw kwseckes os bweis 114,079 118,963 3.8 4.5 1.7 2.5 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops .... 17,003 15,553 47 10.3 2.6 6.2 
Federal Bake Shops, Inc. ........ 8,225 7,957 8.0 8.7 4.2 5.2 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. ........... 126,453 129,739 4.5 45 2.6 33 
Set TOE TD 5.6 ses eis ces 00 15,222 13,687 3.9 6.4 2.1 3.8 
Pep Boys, Manny, Moe and Jack 10,507 9,982 89 107 3.6 5.3 
Summer 1952 








